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VISIONS. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


“A dream, and fruitless vision.” —Shakspeare. 


Visions of beauty! dreams of my childhood ! 
Come back again in your witching array ; 
Sweet as the warblings of birds in the wild 

wood, 
Fresh as the dew-beads in mornings of May. 
Oh! let my spirit dreamily wander 
Once again back to those far-away hours ; 
Love as I loved then, purer and fonder, 
Heaven all sunshine and earth strewed with 
flowers. 


Visions of glory! bright as the noon-day, 
Come back again in your richness and truth ; 

Gorgeous and warm, as the sun of a June-day, 
Wild, as the mountain-stream—Visions of 


youth ! 
Oh! let my spirit bathe in your splendor ; 
Life throbbing strongly through -heart and 
through vein, 
Love—a deep passion, holy and tender ; 
eee ~~ life-wine my soul sought to 
rain. 


Visions of greatness, knowledge, and power ! 
Come back again as ye were in my prime; 
Mellow in promise of fruit from the flower, 
Fame from the lay—Manhood’s ripe Autumn 
time. 
Oh! let my spirit cling in its longing 
Still to those visions that flattered and fled ; 
Let me repeople my heart with the thronging 
Of phantoms that cheated, of hopes that are 
dead. 


Visions ! all visions! How sad to remember 
Beauty and glory and greatness when gone— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, all past—and De- 
cember 
With snow-flake and cloud coming gloomily 
on! 
Echo of strings long untouched by the finger,— 
Odor of life when its flowers decay, 
Memory—how fondly the soul loves to linger 
Through thy dim shadow-land wandering 
away. 


Visions! all visions!—the dreams of the 
sleeper. 
Man walks in shadows from cradle to tomb, 
In shadows that ever grow darker and deeper 
As his life-sun goes down to its setting in 
gloom. 








The Past all illusion—the Present flits from 


it and turns into Past. 


us; 
It dies as we grasp 
ness, gives only one prom- 


The Future, all dar 
ise— 
—_ our journey is.over, the grave-rest at 
ast. 


Oh! let my spirit slumber no longer, 
d in those visions delusive and sad. 
Awake !—let thy ken become clearer and 
stronger 
To — those life-shadows, my soul, and be 
ad. 
All is not darkness—from regions elysian 
Through the grave, as it opens, a light thou 
canst view. 
Evanish ye shadows! dissolve every vision ! 
For all things in heaven are real and true. 


—Dublin University Magazine. 





MAY-DAY. 


Ir is the morn of May ! 
The flowery holiday 
Of Shakspeare’s England — with its golden 
hours 
As brighy as ever passed, 
In glitt’ring waters glassed, 
And threading labyrinths of leaves and flowers. 


The trees fresh-clad and cool, 
Of murmured bliss are full, 
A deep content is pouted on nature’s needs ; 
And joy is in the flow 
Of each pulsation low, 
Which sends the lakelet rippling to its reeds. 


Fair princess ! woodland queen ! 
The slender birch is seen, 

With silken tresses to the sunshine spread ; 
With gleams, like dazzling smiles, 
And gay coquettish wiles, 

The light laburnum shakes her golden head. 


Like bride on bridal morn, 
There stands the snowy thorn, 
White, fragrant, flowery ; and the lilac there, 
From every peachy plume, 
Shakes out a rich perfume, 
In waves of incense on the happy air. 


So glad a day and fair, 
Why do they not prepare 
The May-pole gay, the dance upon the green # 
he wooing in the glade 
Would want no serenade, 
The nightingales would greet the young May- 
Queen. 


—Good Words. Isa CraieG. 
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From The National Review. 
GENTZ’S DIARY. 


Tagebiicher von Friederich von Gentz. Leip- 


zig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1861. 

A MORE surprising contribution to history 
can hardly be conceived than this remarkable 
Diary, quite apart from the interest that must 
attach to so astounding a bit of autobiograph- 
ical confession. What wonderful peeps and 
insights into hidden thoughts and hidden 
motives, what thoroughly startling glimpses 
round the back of things and men into their 
innermost hearts, flash upon us from the 
ungarbled pages of any truly private jour- 
nal,—the written record cf such ingenuous 
effusions as a mind will not venture upon 
except in moments of fancied self-commun- 
ion, far from all inquisitive intrusion! 
Hence the unpremeditated pages of such 
note-books have long been amongst the 
most popular reading, as they have rightly 
been held amongst the most precious mate- 
rials for historical delineation. The most in- 
genious and elaborate narrative fails to con- 
vey to us so living a picture of the times, 
and the doings and feelings of the men of 
those times, as is contained in the simple 
jottings down of Evelyn and Pepys in their 
journals. There we look upon the twitches 
and little weaknesses and unconscious tricks 
that are so many clues to inward nature, and 
after the lapse of centuries find ourselves 
standing face to face with the hidden causes 
and mighty influences that have worked 
many a strange and puzzling event. It is 
the freshness of hue clinging to this kind of 
revelation which makes its charm so great, 
even when not so essentially marked with the 
peculiar and delightful tone of Evelyn’s and 
Pepys’ kindly prattle. When we are lucky 
enough to alight upon such a bit of em- 
balmed reality, we dwell thereon with the 
instinctive fondness which a thing felt to be 
true and actual at once awakens. 

No diary can in a higher degree awaken 
the sense of thorough genuineness than the 
one to which we now wish to draw atten- 
tion. Indeed, the feeling can hardly fail to 
acquire a painful intensity ; for here we have 
mercilessly dragged into public sight the 
innermost life and breathings of a man dis- 
tinguished by high talent and position, an 
active politician, statesman, and writer ; and 
we see it exhibited in that nakedness of 
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he himself dared to face only in the supposed 
secrecy of absolute self-communion, and in 
the candid unguardedness of a self-knowl- 
edge, the sense whereof, however much he 
might wish, it yet was notin his power to sup- 
press. There cannot be two opinions as to 
the indelicacy that allowed so premature a 
publication of this astounding production, in 
which private matters, too often of a pain- 
fully offensive nature, are recounted, bear- 
ing reference to persons still alive, whose 
names are given in full. That many traits 
thus furnished are valuable characteristics 
we readily admit ; indeed, there is hardly a 
page of this marvellous book which does not 
contain matter of the most undeniable inter- 
est. But that does not lessen the wicked 
love of giving pain that must have possessed 
the individual who could deliberately resolve 
to circulate such records, when it would have 
been so easy to suppress these objectionable 
passages of private scandal, and yet to give 
to the world a book abounding in matter of 
the highest historical importance. We are 
not astonished, therefore, to find that we 
owe this piece of wilful mischief to the same 
hand that has already become notorious by 
having bestowed on the world the corre- 
spondence of Humboldt with Varnhagen 
von Ense. It appears that Varnhagen, who 
was bound to Gentz by a friendship of many 
years’ standing, upon his death obtained 
possession of these papers, and that they 
have passed, with other stores of valuable 
documents, into the hands of his executrix 
and niece, Mademoiselle Louisa Assing. It 
is to this lady’s uncompromising zeal for 
publication, or avidity of notoriety, that we 
have to render thanks for the communica- 
tions of her uncle’s collections of literary 
treasures ; the value of which we freely ac- 
knowledge, although we are unable to com- 
bine with our appreciation a high estimate 
of Madlle. Assing’s womanly sensitiveness. 
For we cannot admit the preface by Varnha- 
gen,—however directly it may prove his in- 
tentions that this Diary should be some day 
published, — to be any justification for its 
being done now. There is not the least evi- 
dence therein that Varnhagen had mali- 
ciously designed to do his friend the irrepar- 
able injury of giving his most secret thoughts 
and confessions to the world, when their rey- 
elation, besides injuring his own memory, 





emotion, passion, and sensuousness, which 





would trouble the last years of a venerable 
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veteran still lingering upon the field of their 
common exploits. 

The Diary in question was written by 
Frederick Gentz, a man endowed with rare 


talents, both for statesmanship and letters, | 


and who, by the sole force of his genius, 
raised himself—which was then a most dif- 
ficult feat in Germany, and especially in 
Austria—from the ranks of that humble and 
respectable middle class in which he was 
born, to be the familiar companion, mixing 
with them on terms of strict equality, of the 
highest born and most illustrious and pow- 
erful ministers in Europe; attending the 
councils of the Congress of Vienna as a 
chief actor, regarded by Metternich as a 
most valued assistant, and treated by the 
sovereigns and princes, statesmen and gen- 
erals of that stirring period with a deference 
which is a signal tribute to the influence of 
his gifted intellect. For, beyond the fasci- 
nation of these superior talents, Gentz had 
everything against him. His origin was of 
that humble kind which the exclusive tem- 
per of Austrian society has ever regarded 
with religious horror. For such a man to 
work his way into admission—on any foot- 
ing but that of a dependant—to daily and 
intimate intercourse with the aristocracy 
and court of Vienna, was an unparalleled 
achievement. Moreover, Gentz was a man 
beset with wild and boiling passions, unable 
to keep himself under check, forever hurried 
along by his hot love of pleasure into ex- 
cesses as scandalous as they were public ;— 
a Sybarite in his tastes, without the fortune 
to gratify them, yet quite incapable of put- 
ting any restraint on his wishes, and there- 
fore a continual slave to the painful embar- 
rassment entailed by unrestrained indulgence 
of allkinds. His Diary affords many shock- 
ing proofs of the disorderly life he led, and 
the unsoftened admissions made concerning 
himself are certainly the most painful por- 
tions of the book. Still, with all his defi- 
ciency of refined feeling, and his utter disre- 
gard of propriety in the pursuit of pleasure, 
and his need of money for reckless and 
shameless expenditure, Gentz was still not 
without a soul that felt a noble ambition, 
and that could rise to a higher thought than 
that of personal interest. The entries in his 
Diary during the eventful year 1809, and 
especially in reference to the minister Sta- 
dion, as well as many scattered remarks 
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about persons with whom he had intimate 
connections, show that his cynical disregard 
for delicacy and his strong sensual propen- 
| sities were not unallied, at least originally, 
|with nobler feelings, and that the seeming 
voluptuary and busy man of the world could 
be sensible, at all events in his earlier ca- 
reer, of emotions worthy of his splendid 
intellect. But it is truly painful to watch 
the systematic and deliberate corruption 
with which, as he gets engulfed in the sea of 
political success, Gentz strips off all gener- 
ous feeling, until at last there remains noth- 
ing but the bestial though vigorous strength 
of a malignantfaun. Thus from these pages 
there rises up the living image of a man 
truly singular, embodying in marvellous 
proportions the highest and the coarsest 
qualities of human nature, and exhibiting a 
combination of loftiness with dross, of wal- 
lowing sensuality with piercing intellect, 
that constitutes a spectacle of a most sur- 
prising and perplexing kind. The journal, 
which extends from 1800-1819, is of very 
varied fulness; in parts containing mere 
notes to guide the memory, while in others, 
especially during the year 1809, comprising 
day by day the eventful occurrences of that 
stirring year, it must add to our astonish- 
ment at the substance of these confessions 
to find that in their present startling shape 
they are the revised edition by Gentz him- 
self of his Diary. With all the tremendous 
press of business and pleasure which seemed 
to absorb every minute of his time, Gentz 
appears never to have failed to note down 
the ocvurrences of each day—in itself not 
the least singular contradiction in a life so 
full of contradiction. For as Varnhagen, 
who so long enjoyed intimate intercourse 
with him, testifies, it was one of the pecul- 
iarities of Gentz’s restless eagerness in the 
pursuit of the business and pleasure of the 
moment, that he always showed the greatest 
dislike to anything that forced on him a 
sense of the passage of time, and especially 
to all allusion to the former events of his 
own life. In the year 1826, he looked 
through the volumes of the Diary, thus 
thrown off in the feeling of the hour; and 
it is a curious instance of his passionate 
nature that much of its matter had so to- 
tally escaped his memory as to be no longer 
intelligible to himself; the perusal induced 











him to pick out portions for preservation, 
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| 


and after making a summary of the remain- 
der, to consign the original journal to the 
flames. The present volume is formed, 
therefore, out of these two different com- 
positions. 

The opening entry in the Diary at once 
ushers us into the money embarrassments 
which then beset Gentz, the fruit of his 
spendthrift and roué propensities. On the 
14th April, 1800, he commemorates “ the 
lucky surprise” of a present of fifty Prus- 
sian dollars from a Jew elder for a petition 
which he had drawn up for him. At that 
time Gentz, who was a Prussian by birth, 
held a subaltern appointment in the Foreign 
Office in Berlin, the pay of whieh was per- 
fectly inadequate to his extravagant wants. 
These he accordingly sought to provide for, 
in some degree, by putting the powers of 
his brilliant pen at the disposal of various 
diplomatists with whom he was brought into 
contact ; this intercourse was facilitated by 
great proficiency in languages, remarkable 
readiness in composition, and highly pleasing 
manners. Thus he secured for himself confi- 
dential connections,—for a man in his official 
position, often of a doubtful nature,—which 
led to his being early employed in drawing 
up important State papers. Thus he estab- 
lished for himself that reputation as a writer 
which induced the Austrian Cabinet to in- 
trust him with the composition of the mas- 
terly manifestoes hurled by it against Napo- 
leon. But a few months after he had thanked 
his stars for bringing him fifty dollars from 
the Jew elder, we find him joyously noting 
down the receipt of £500 from Lord Gren- 
ville, with the remark that this was the first 
remittance of the kind he ever received. 
The sums which at a later period he ac- 
knowledges having received from various 
foreign courts are immense. At this time 
Gentz was but in the apprenticeship of his 
strange career, nor yet so thoroughly used 
to the more startling elements of the con- 
nections into which he allowed himself to be 
led as to be able to refrain from noticing the 
same. Thus in February, 1801, he cannot 
help wondering at the “highly extraordi- 
nary” coincidence that he should be in- 
trusted by Lord Carysfort with turning into 
French the English notes against Prussia, 
while the Prussian Minister, Count Haug- 
witz, made him translate into German his 
own against England. 
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The journal does not give any distinct 
notice of the grounds which induced Gentz 
to resolve upon leaving Berlin, and forsak- 
ing the Prussian service. This portion of 
the Diary is not in its original fulness. But 
the entries are sufficiently numerous to give 
us a shrewd guess of the causes at work. 
It is impossible to conceive a more disor- 
derly and dissipated life than is unblushingly 
acknowledged in these brief notes, which 
seem still panting with the heat of passion. 
Jews, bailiffs, debts, gaming mishaps, mis- 
tresses, and debaucheries of all kinds, are 
the ever-recurring burdens of a career that 
resulted in domestic troubles (for Gentz was 
married), shortly alluded to without any 
affectation of reserve. During a career of 
headlong dissipation, a running entry of 
sums from foreign ministers, particularly 
from England,—on one occasion £1,000 in 
a lump,—proves that, with all his devotion 
to pleasure, Gentz still found time to culti- 
vate and increase his political connections. 
And it was probably quite as much to these 
facts as to his desire to get away from social 
embarrassments, that his leaving Berlin was 
due. Gentz pursued politics with the same 
passien that he brought into his other pur- 
suits. The vacillating temper of the Prus- 
sian Cabinet in its policy towards France 
was particularly hateful to his soul, which 
had embraced with vehement passion the 
gigantic plan of energetic resistance sketched 
out by the English statesmen with whom he 
had connected himself. Under the circum- 
stances, it was natural that Gentz should 
feel strongly disposed to seek a removal 
into the service of Austria, then battling 
boldly against the power of France; which 
removal, by also relieving him from daily 
annoyances in the world of Berlin, would 
free him from much which must have been 
highly irritating to his epicurean disposi- 
tion. For some time a pretty actress ap- 
pears to have suspended his choice between 
herself and his ambitious prospects in 
Vienna; but at last the resolution was 
taken, and on the 20th June he turned his 
back on his wife and Berlin, never again to 
see either. 

His reception at Vienna at first was not 
such as to be very encouraging. A nomina- 
tion at Rath, with the slender salary of 
4,000 depreciated florins, was all he got; 
and he left for Dresden in the absence of 
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any prospect of active employment. But 
there he fell upon a group of diplomatists 
through whom he was launched into new 
and important connections. Metternich was 
then at Dresden beginning his career, while 
our minister was Mr. Elliott. For reasons 
not given, Gentz was made to accompany 
Elliott to England, Metternich and other 
diplomatic men helping to supply him with 
the necessary money. What took place in 
England is not stated in the journal, which 
at this point is unusually meagre; but it is 
certain that this journey was a great turn- 
ing-point in Gentz’s life. For during it he 
established an intimate understanding with 
leading English politicians that lasted 
through life, and enabled him to return to 
Vienna with means and influence that mate- 
rially helped him in his subsequent career. 
He notes how, having been received in 
Vienna, upon bis arrival from England, with 
suspicion and jealousy by the ministers of 
the day, “he troubled himself very little 
about these unfavorable dispositions, put- 
ting his whole trust in the relations he had 
secured in England.” That these relations 
were of a tolerably substantial kind, is testi- 
fied by many admissions; and we see the 
political agent whose outfit had to be got 
together by subscription, returning in a 
comfortable English travelling carriage, and 
living in a style of equality with the fashion- 
ables of the day. As might be expected 
under such circumstances, he lived on a 
footing of particular intimacy with Sir Ar- 
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himself at last the confidence of the Aus- 
trian ministers. Up to this time he had 
been regarded with much suspicion. Some 
would hold him to be a Prussian spy, while 
others, with more reason, looked with jeal- 
ousy at his hidden relations with the English 
ministry, which, however, had been of late 
less close, “because they saw that I was 
shut out here from secrets.” On the 14th 
September there was, however, a full ex- 
planation, which resulted in a great recon- 
ciliation between him and Count Cobenzel, 
“T now resolved to take the pen for Austria, 
and drew up the sketch of a book on the 
balance of power,” which met with the min- 
ister’s high approval. But events marched 
too fast even for Gentz’s rapid pen. On the 
17th October “there arose already vague 
rumors of mishaps that had befallen our 
army. On the 2ist I learnt the defeat at 
Ulm and its immediate consequences ;” and 
|‘f on the 17th November Count Cobenzel con- 
| fided to me with bitter tears that it was time 
to leave Vienna.” And so Gentz turned 
his back upon the capital, with his servants, 
horses, and three carriages. “ Style enough,” 
he exclaims, “after such catastrophes, and, 
\indeed, in much better spirits than circum- 
stances seemed to warrant.” 

It was not until after three years’ exile 
that Gentz was allowed to see the fleshpots 
and great world of Vienna again, and then 
at first but for a moment, in the troubled 
season of 1809. The reason of this banish- 
;ment lay in the proscription which Napo- 




















thur Paget, our minister in Vienna, and the | leon, in a bulletin from Berlin, had levelled 
entries referring to him are plentiful. The | against Gentz, and which was necessarily 
following entry of December, 1804, is suffi- |law to the statesmen of Austria in this mo- 
ciently curious: “ Brougham, at that time ment of her humiliation. During these 
known only as a political writer, came to | years Gentz resided mostly in Prague, lead- 
Vienna, and sought me out with much inter- | ing a restless and troubled life, divided be- 
est. His cynical behavior did not please tween the pursuit of his two leading pas- 
me, but I could not withstand his powers of | sions, pleasure and politics, fretting at his 
jmind, his originality and eloquence. We exile from the centre of State business, 
met every day; and, although he was little | watching with unflagging eagerness the 
suited to fine company, I took him to/| course of events, keeping up by letter his 
Paget’s, where he behaved on the first invi- ' relations with men in power, and even, in 


tation (on the occasion of conversation about | spite of his seemingly total eclipse, con- 


Mr. A’Court in Naples) with such want of ‘sulted by and exercising influence upon 


propriety, that we were obliged to give him |those who, in that gloomy period, still 
up.” strove to keep up the fight which the Aus- 

It was only in 1805, on the outbreak of |trian empire had found itself obliged to 
the fatal war with Napoleon, destined to be abandon. For Gentz had by this time 
so full of disastrous mishaps to the Austrian established for himself a reputation as a 
arms, that Gentz succeeded in securing for political counsellor and eager antagonist of 
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French domination which was acknowledged 
by all leading statesmen. Thus when Prus- 
sia, with rashness as singular as it was fool- 
ish, took up the gauntlet dropped by Aus- 
tria, and rushed upon the catastrophe of 
Jena, Gentz was at once earnestly begged 
to come to the Prussian headquarters, which 
he did, though only to return quickly to his 
retreat in Prague. At this time Gentz’s cir- 
cumstances were so reducedg that a loan of 
400 paper florins was to him a heavenly 
boon. Yet in spite of such painful embar- 
rassments, relieved only by the steady ad- 
vance of money from England, and the dis- 
heartening accounts that poured in daily 
“about the progress of the French and the 
total separation of England from the Conti- 
nent, Gentz kept up his spirits; and al- 
though much of his time was taken up with 
the pleasures of society, he occupied himself 
constantly with matters of State.” Indeed, 
of the many curious pages in this curious 
book, those which narrate the chequered 
feelings and adventures that filled up Gentz’s 
life at this time are perhaps the most curi- 
ous, as illustrations of his character. The 
running contrast which here meets us of 
drunken frivolity and stern purpose, side by 
side, is so unnatural as to be almost revolt- 
ing. 

In August, 1808, new prospects at last 
began to open to him of a return to Vienna, 
and of a recognized activity in the service 
of the State. Again, the insufferable over- 
bearing of Napoleon had brought about a 
state of feeling in his vassals which, in spite 
of the bitter experience of his overwhelming 
force, impelled them to prefer a new appeal 
to arms rather than longer to abide the 
brunt of his arrogant indignities. It was 
thought that the chances of success for such 
an attempt had now increased, through the 
difficulties which were besetting the French 
armies in Spain. In those days it was not 
easy on the Continent even for a man enjoy- 
ing the best means of information to be 
regularly supplied with tidings; and so little 
was Gentz disposed, after his recent experi- 
ence, to put faith in reports of French dis- 
asters, that for some time he looked upon 
their bearer, a certain Johnson, secretly sent 
upon a mission by the English Government, 
as an adventurer. It is evident from the 
present journal that recent events had much 
lowered the confidence of Gentz in the effi- 





ciency of the continental powers for coping 
with the French in the field. His clear eye 
had accurately taken the measure of Aus- 
trian men and things, and though he re- 
tained his old feelings unimpaired, and sup- 
ported with his old zeal the scheme of 
European coalition against French usurpa- 
tion broached by English statesmen, he did 
so without any illusion as to the great risk 
of disaster resulting from the state of disor- 
ganization and incompetence that marked 
continental cabinets. He wished and strove 
for the overthrow of Napoleon; but it is 
apparent that at the time he was never 
blinded by passion to the inadequacy of the 
instrumentality by which this purpose was 
to be achieved, and felt strong misgivings 
from the first about the result of the new 
struggle. But the die was cast. A letter 
from Count Stadion, who, as minister, repre- 


‘sented the war party, confidentially informed 


Gentz, hitherto so long excluded from offi- 
cial countenance, that the moment was at 
hand when he would be wanted. Every- 
thing already pointed to war, and the gov- 
ernment had just taken the important step 
of calling out the militia. On the 18th 
February, 1809, a second letter came to 
Gentz at Prague from the minister, calling 
upon him to come to him without delay. 
The appeal was, of course, obeyed, “ al- 
though not without sadness;” and after a 
cordial reception, and thoroughly confiden- 
tial communication of everything bearing 
upon the situation of the moment, “I took 
possession of the room in the Chancellerie 
d’Etat, where I was to draw up the war 
manifesto, and in which I have since spent 
most of the hours of the day.” His occu- 
pancy of this official abode proved on this 
occasion shorter than, with all his forebod- 
ings, he had probably ever thought possible. 
Already, on the 8th of May, he had once 
more to leave Vienna, before the advancing 
legions of France, this time to turn his steps 
towards Hungary, in the wake of the im- 
perial court and government. It is at this 
epoch that the Diary acquires a supreme 
interest, as it reveals with an appalling 
vividness the miserable spectacle of stolid 
infatuation, drivelling conception, and silly 
rashness, presented by the individuals who, 
having to guide the destinies of an empire, 
could not command sufficient clearness of 
vision to come to a distinct conviction of 
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the abyss yawning so glaringly at their very 
feet, and summon at once the only reso- 
lution which could save them from falling 
into it. Of the helpless fluctuations and 
oscillations of the Austrian councils, under 
the influence of inveterate obstinacy com- 
bined with pretentious incompetence on the 
part of the court, and of want of command- 
ing qualities in those who assumed the duties 
of advisers, no one was in such a position 
as Gentz to know the full truth. For while 
bound to Count Stadion by intimate rela- 
tions, he yet shared, from his open counsels 
in favor of moderation, the confidence of 
those men who advocated peace as an inevi- 
table necessity under the weight of disaster. 
Indeed, he was evidently chosen by the 
latter party as the particular depositary of 
their thoughts, on account of his confiden- 
tial relations with Count Stadion, and of the 
consideration which he might thus be able 
to gain for their views. The headquarters 
of the imperial court were fixed at Dotis in 
Hungary, not far from the important strong- 
hold of Comorn. The group there gathered 
is thus described :— 


“‘Thither, at the express desire of the 
emperor, Count Stadion had proceeded from 
Prague, to which place he had betaken him- 
self on the armistice of Znaym, having al- 
ready quite decided upon giving in his res- 
ignation. The greater part of my hours 
naturally belonged to him, and I was his 
daily companion at breakfast, dinner, and 
tea in the evening. But besides, I found 
there the chiefs of the party who were work- 
ing for peace,—Prince John Liechtenstein, 
Marshal Bellegarde, General Bubna,—and 
all these gave me their full trust; for they 
saw in me, though no lover of a bad peace, 

et likewise no fanatical champion for carry- 
ing on a war that had undoubtedly become 
desperately arduous. Here also there were 
the passionate counsellors for resistance to 
the last (secretly encouraged by the em- 
press, and on some occasions likewise by the 
emperor), who looked with horror on every 
proposal of peace. One of the most con- 
spicuous of this party was Count Ferdinand 
Palffy, though his reputation for frivolity, 
both previously and subsequently, ond 
have apparently discredited the statement. 
The slender amount of confidence with which 
he inspired me was wholly destroyed by my 
perfect knowledge of the underhand cabal 
which he contrived with various friends 
(such as Bardaxi, Johnson, etc.), and in 
which several Austrians shared, whose names 
I do not choose to write down.” 
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The situation in which the Austrian em- 
pire then stood was such as to warrant the 
belief that its destruction, if it did not come 
about, could be staved off only by the good- 
will of Napoleon. After having deliberately 
engaged in war, under circumstances of pe- 
culiar advantage,—having picked, it seems 
and brought into the field an army carefully 
re-organized and thoroughly renovated, un- 
der the command of the Archduke Charles, 
who had himself directed and inspired all 
that had been done for remodelling it, and 
who was, moreover, the most popular and 
highly esteemed captain in its ranks, Austria 
had seen the army thus sent forth with just 
expectations of success driven with humili- 
ating rapidity and crippling loss, from post 
to post,—the Archduke Charles disabled 
from even raising a finger in defence of the 
capital, which was left to fall an easy prey 
to the foreigner—and then, again, though 
fighting with every natural position and odds 
in his favor, at Aspern, only barely able to 
preserve himself from the signal defeat which 
Napoleon soon afterwards inflicted upon him 
at Wagram with such crushing effect. Mar- 
vellous, indeed, was the energy by which 
Napoleon contrived to relieve himself from 
the immense disadvantages under which he 
had been laboring for a whole month, during 
which the Archduke Charles could never find 
out how to turn them to account. Fighting 
on her own ground, and in possession of all 
her resources, Austria had proved herself 
quite unable to gain a single positive advan- 
tage over the enemy, and within two months 
had beheld the virtual annihilation of the 
army on which she had expended the ten- 
derest care, and looked with the pride of 
self-congratulation. Such disasters might 
have been expected to make every one but 
too ready to seek peace at almost any sacri- 
fice. Such was, however, not the case. Pur- 
sued by the French columns and driven 
towards Moravia, the Archduke Charles was 
glad to save his sorely pressed troops from 
destruction by accepting an armistice on the 
12th July at Znaym, in which he bound him- 
self that plenipotentiaries should forthwith 
be sent from the imperial headquarters to 
treat for a definitive peace with Napoleon, 
The step thus taken by the Austrian gen- 
eralissimo was vehemently blamed at the 
emperor’s court ; and we now learn that at 
first there was a serious inclination not to 
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ratify the convention in spite of the desper- 
ate state of affairs,—the army being not 
merely beaten and scattered, but thoroughly 
demoralized in spirit, and all the principal 
officers loudly proclaiming want of confidence 
i. their general. Nor was the idea of re- 
newing the war laid aside when at last it was 
found impossible to avoid negotiation. It 
was entered upon solely with the view of 
gaining time. 


“ The resolution has been taken,” writes 
Gentz, on the 22d July, “ to bring together 
in Hungary, and especially at Comorn, the 
greater part of thearmy. Twenty-five thou- 
sand men have been required from the Arch- 
duke Charles, with the announcement that 
the emperor having taken the command into 
his own hands, there was no further need for 
a generalissimo. Even after this informa- 
tion, he did not send in his resignation ; still 
it appears certain that for the time we shall 
be quit of him... . Bonaparte is to be 
asked for his terms of peace, and if they be 
found ever so little burdensome, it is meant 
again to seek the chances of war. And to 
define the word ‘ burdensome,’ it is enough 
to know that the emperor will not even hear 
of yielding the Dalmatian coast-land. .. . 
When one thinks what the army is on which 
the whole scheme relies,—that amongst the 
60,000 men already existing, there are at the 
outside 25,000 soldiers of the line—that all 
those who come by the Jablunka have sixty 
leagues to march—that the archdukes, whom 
at present one has to try to remove, have 
their partisans and friends, who by their 
cabals will know how to destroy the little 
good spirit that has got the better of the 
discouragement unavoidable upon so much 
mischance—that all the new machinery would 
want a deal of time to be put in trim and 
made to work well—that salient being 
with 90,000 men in the middle of the stage 
between Vienna and Presburg, will never 
give us the time to bring together and or- 
ganize our forces— . . . That once beaten 
it is impossible to conceive where we should 
get new supplies, and that then all treaty will 
be out of the question,—one is astounded at 
the rashness of these designs. If all be sin- 
cerely meant, then those who meditate them 
either have more boldness and greatness of 
soul than we ever fancied, or it is a case of 
total and fatal blindness, which will end in 
wholesale destruction.” 


It is impossible to be any longer in doubt 
as to which was the correct explanation. 
The imperial counsels were at this time still 
under the action of the very same influences 
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which had impelled them in the first instance 
with blind and exaggerated self-confidence 
into war; and these influences rested partly 
on a delusive belief in an effective coalition 
with Austria of the continental, and espe- 
cially German powers, but much more on 
the fanatical temper of some members of the 
imperial family,—particularly the empress, 
who could not be weaned from a passionate 
and unreasoning habit of mind. It must be 
borne in mind that this crisis coincided with 
our Walcheren expedition, the despatch of 
which was calculated to keep alive expecta- 
tions of a possible diversion against the 
enemy. How greatly the hope of such di- 
versions had originally contributed to make 
the cabinet of Vienna plunge into war, is 
sufficiently shown in the Diary, and most 
strikingly where it recounts, upon the au- 
thority of the Prince of Orange and his 
minister Fagel, the slender grounds whereon 
the Austrian Government was induced for 
awhile to rest its expectations of the co- 
operation of Russia. Of the Prince of 
Orange, Gentz says, that he was a man 
‘whose intentions and behavior deserved 
praise, but whose judgment was confined, 
and his way of looking at things light and 
shallow. He was fond of war, pretty much 
like the emperor.” Yet upon the mere au- 
thority of some casual words dropped by the 
King of Prussia to the prince, and by him 
eagerly reported at Vienna, the Austrian 
ministers appear to have seriously assumed 
Prussia’s readiness to act with them as es- 
tablished, and to have sent an envoy to 
conclude with her a convention, who was 
doomed to find himself despatched on a reg- 
ular fool’s errand. ‘ What is most curious,” 
adds Gentz, “is, that when Steigentesch laid 
stress upon the promises the king made to 
the Prince of Orange, the king answered, 
‘Oh, don’t quote the Prince of Orange; he 
is an enthusiast, who never knows what he 
says or hears.’” And yet the Austrian 
statesmen of the day were light-headed 
enough to be forever swayed in their resolu- 
tions by reasons so slight as the unweighed 
utterances of such a hot-headed and thought- 
less partisan. 

At this particular moment, however, the 
force of events had for a season put an end 
to all delusive belief in active assistance 
from any power except England. Germany 
was indeed quivering at least with the de- 
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sire to rise against the foreigner, but it was 
a desire which for the present was forcibly 
repressed by the triumphant positions of 
Napoleon. No German prince in the pos- 
session of any strength dared at this con- 
juncture to follow his true sympathies, and, 
allying himself with the shattered power 
of Austria, confront the overwhelming might 
of France. However much at one time the 
imperial government did without doubt 
reckon upon being joined by the whole force 
of Germany in the struggle it took up, now, 
at all events, it no longer derived from this 
mistaken calculation the particular hopes 
that still made it hang back from seeking 
peace. The stubborn indisposition to treat 
proceeded mainly from the sluggish charac- 
ter of the emperor, who, nursed in preju- 
dice, was slow to understand the true nature 
of his position, clung to false notions of dig- 
nity, and moreover was surrounded by per- 
sons who, talking a language congenial to his 
narrow intellect, tended to keep up in him 
an exaggerated conception of the power and 
condition of the empire, in spite of such 
glaring defeats. Of all these persons, the 
‘one who was most vehemently opposed to 
peace at the cost of sacrifice was the em- 
press; and we find so competent a witness 
as Prince John Liechtenstein expressing the 
opinion that her influence “ was certainly a 
chief cause of the madness which has come 
over the emperor. This princess, seeing 
herself unable to be a happy woman,” he 
goes on to say, “... seems to have re- 
solved on becoming a great woman, and to 
die as a heroine. This romantic idea drives 
her into all kinds of eccentricities, and makes 
her embrace, with a sort of transport, the 
phantom of a glorious end, until she aims 
perhaps rather at the vision than at victory.” 
Around this excitable and intemperate prin- 
cess there congregated, therefore, a batch of 
fanatical courtiers and frantic nobles, who 
dreamt of nothing but war, and could not 
even at this hour be convinced of the vul- 
nerability of Austrian valor. It is certain, 
however, that these men were, with few ex- 
ceptions, individually of no real note, and 
that Count Stadion, who still figured as 
prime minister, and had identified himself 
in his policy with the war party, by no means 
approved of the suggestions of these unrea- 
soning counsellors. Count Stadion’s posi- 
‘tion at this time was indeed one such as no 








|minister ought ever to accept, and singu- 


larly illustrates the weakness which ruined 
the political career of this thoroughly high- 
bred and chivalrous nobleman. Following 
his own propensities, and led away by rep- 
resentations against which his easy temper 
had not been sufficiently on its guard, Count 
Stadion had deliberately embarked the em- 
pire in war ; and now, although perfectly re- 
solved never to compromise his reputation 
by remaining in office, and carrying out a 
new policy on the conclusion of peace, he 
was as firmly resolved to stand by his sov- 
ereign in the difficulties into which he had 
fallen, through the consequences of the war 
which he had himself mainly helped to bring 
on. Without illusion as to the condition of 
the empire, and the value of the men with 
whom he had to deal, it was characteristic 
of Count Stadion’s noble, though weak, na- 
ture that he should willingly lend himself, in 
deference to what he considered a call upon 
his honor, to carry on the duties, and bear 
the responsibilities of office, under circum- 
stances which, as he himself well knew, must 
make it impossible for him to do any good, 
and must do him personally an infinity of 
harm. In fact, Count Stadion was at this 
moment but the shadow of a minister, 
good-naturedly consenting against his wiser 
conviction to sacrifice himself, from a high 
sense of duty, to a sovereign who showed 
but small appreciation of this disinterested 
conduct. Nor did Stadion entertain any il- 
lusions about his own position, or the conse- 
quences that would result therefrom to him 
personally: “I look upon myself as one 
dead, or as existing but for my children,” 
said he once to Gentz; who remarks, “ such 
words were not calculated to inspire much 
confidence in his fitness for a war minister.” 

It is difficult to say, indeed, who at this pre- 
cise moment really had in hand the direction 
of the imperial councils. Everything was at 
hap-hazard and adrift. Comorn was the sup- 
posed seat of government ; and there, we are 
told, ‘no one rules in the true sense. There 
is no centre and no combination. A wish 
there is, but no will. Everybody shirks re- 
sponsibility, and the emperor is much too 
weak to take a decision. Thus time is lost, 
and there is a complication of contradictions.” 
Yet, weak and incapable of independent ac- 
tion as the emperor was by nature, it was 


the peculiarity of his character never to sub- 
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mit steadily to any one dominant influence, 
but to be perpetually tossed to and fro by 
contrary gusts, which rendered it absolutely 
impossible for him ever to fulfil his engage- 
ments. The picture which is given of this 
monarch in the pages of a Diary that at all 
events reflects what was daily felt and spoken 
by the men who thronged the court, presents 
him as such a singularly mean and ignoble 
hero, that one remembers with astonishment 
the glory of patriarchal goodness which it has 
been since sought to shed around his memory. 
For even Gentz often pours out the anguish 
of his heart at some new “ miserable,” 
“mean,” “underhand,” “ cowardly” pro- 
ceeding on the part of the emperor, who 
seems to have been particularly destitute of 
any true warmth of feeling under an exterior 
of homely kindliness. With a monarch of 
such slippery character, Count Stadion was 
not the minister to acquire the influence that 
had to be inspired. ‘It is out of the ques- 
tion to count on that man,” writes Gentz, 
“for a quarter of an hour; to be sure of 
him, would require never to leave him for a 
minute during the whole twenty-four hours, 
as was the case with the late Colloredo. It 
is not enough to have got his promise to 


‘sign; the rescripts already prepared for sig- 


nature are often changed in a minute, if the 
one or the other new speaker is an intriguer, 
or happens to come in and stop the execu- 
tion.” 

Under such circumstances as these, it was 
out of the question that the negotiations go- 
ing on with Napoleon should be conducted 
with energy, and much more so that they 
should lead to any result. On the part of 
Austria, they had been confided to General 
Nugent and Metternich, who was then already 
generally looked at as Stadion’s successor in 
office, in the event of peace. These plenipo- 
tentiaries met Napoleon’s minister Cham- 
pagny at the small town of Altenberg, on the 
confines of Hungary, and were soon engaged 
in the discussion of interminable propositions 
and counter-propositions, which offered no 
prospect of settlement, and necessitated re- 
peated prolongations of the armistice, origi- 
nally concluded but fora month. The truthis, 
that both parties thought that time would act 
in their favor. The Emperor of Austria, unable 
to bring himself to make concessions, and still 
thinking of renewing war, kept spinning out 
negotiations, because he hoped for assistance 
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through our forces sent to Walcheren ; while 
Napoleon, aware of the strength of his vic- 
torious position in the heart of the empire, 
and thoroughly informed of the disorganized 
condition of the Austrian army, the leading 
officers of which were animated with feelings 
against their commander that virtually 
amounted to mutiny, reckoned on time to 
teach the enemy his utter helplessness, and 
thus render him in the end meekly subservi- 
ent. Nowhere before have we been shown, 
as in this Diary, how perfectly well founded 
were these calculations of Napoleon upon 
the internal confusion and dissatisfaction 
that pervaded the most influential sections 
of Austrian society. The facts enumerated 
on this head by Gentz are true revelations 
of a most startling kind; for if there has 
been one impression generally abroad, it has 
been this, that, throughout the great strug- 
gle against Napoleon, the Austrian nobility 
and Austrian army were unswervingly, yea 
stolidly, loyal to the imperial house, and, 
above all, even unreasonably attached to its 
chief commander, the Archduke Charles. 
To our great surprise, we are now taught, 
that, so far from this being so, an intense dis- 
satisfaction prevailed, particularly amongst 
the officers, against the members of the im- 
perial family, and that the Archduke Charles 
in particular was spoken of with feelings of 
unmitigated bitterness and contempt for his 
conduct in the field. Nor are such opinions 
to be laid to the account of Gentz’s particu- 
lar bias. They are the expressions of men 
of the highest rank and position, who in their 
conversations utter the convictions of their 
hearts, the value of which we can test, as 
their names are given. The pervading bur- 
den of complaint is, that the Archduke Charles 
has been the bane of the army, and that it 
is absolutely necessary that he should be re- 
moved from the command, together with all 
the members of the imperial family. It is 
not our purpose here to inquire into the mil- 
itary accuracy of the strictures passed upon 
the strategical measures of the commander. 
We would draw attention to the potitical 
importance of the existence in Austria, at 
that critical conjuncture, of a feeling of pro- 
found and decided dissatisfaction, which is 
incontrovertibly proved by the unreserved 
utterances of men by birth and professional 
position standing in the closest relations with 
the government. This is a fact well worthy 





of consideration, and pregnant with instruc- 
tive inferences. Count O’Donnell himself, 
aide-de-camp to the Archduke Maximilian, 
and an officer “ of great distinction, who cov- 
ered himself with glory,” expresses his con- 
viction that the Archduke Charles “has 
throttled the empire. What hope,” adds he, 
“ is there of influencing a man who is with- 
out any solid foundation, without any basis 
whereon to work? .. . His conduct in the 
first part of the campaign is to be explained 
by one circumstance. As soon as he knew 
that Bonaparte was with the army, he was 
put out of countenance, and fell from fault 
to fault. . . . He is like a cock which you 
set on a table with his beak put against a 
chalked line. The cock thinks himself bound 
to the line, keeps moving and fluttering, but 
fancies himself unable to lift his beak.” The 
same kind of language is used over and over 
again by other persons. Amongst the Aus- 
trian officers held in high esteem for his 
strategical capacities was General Hiller, who 
was charged with an important command 
under the archduke, and was present during 
the whole campaign. His opinion is, that, 
through gross dilatoriness, the archduke lost 
two valuable days, and that he only fought 
the drawn battle of Aspern “ when forced to 
do so with the knife at his throat.” Again, we 
have Prince Esterhazy bearing testimonials 
that there is but one opinion as to the gen- 
eralissimo in the army. But the most curi- 
ous evidence of the overwhelming feeling 
against the Archduke Charles, and of the 
utter inefficiency of the Austrian army, is 
that given by so highly distinguished an of- 
ficer as General Wallmoden. His character 
and soldiecr-like qualities require no com- 
ment. ‘ He had been one of the men most 
outspoken for war, and one of the chief ad- 
visers in the preparatory steps. At Wagram 
he behaved with the greatest distinction ; he 
it was who took from the French the eleven 
guns they lost there. . . . He got the cross, 
and was named lieutenant-general ; certainly, 
therefore, he has not been bribed to declare 
against war.” Yet this distinguished soldier, 
the pride of the Austrian army, told Gentz 
things about its state “ which froze him with 
horror.” “ He is,” writes Gentz, “ decidedly 
for peace, and peace even on any terms; 
and this is, according to him, the opinion of 
all the generals of mark—the two Stutter- 
heims, Radetzky, Kolowrat, Bellegarde; of 
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the most energetic men in the army, like 
Wartensleben, young Prince Reuss, etc., etc. 
He says that the army, composed one-third 
of militia and Landsturm, and another third 
of recruits, cannot cope with the enemy, even 
if he should not have the immense advan- 
tages which are given him by our deplorable 
flight. He says that, were we to win a bat- 
tle, we should still be in the most cruel em- 
barrassment ; while, were we to lose it, this 
would involve the total dissolution of the army 
and State. He says that the emperor, all the 
archdukes, and all who govern under them, 
are to such a degree inefficient, that all idea 
of withstanding Bonaparte with instruments 
of this kind is the highest pitch of folly. He 
says that John Liechtenstein is wanting in 
almost all the qualities for a great command ; 
that the new council is worth nothing; finally 
—but why write what certainly will never 
fade from my mind?” Yet the Prince 
Liechtenstein thus spoken of was the officer 
generally considered as fittest to carry out 
the practical duties of the command nomi- 
nally assumed by the emperor; while the 
council so summarily condemned was re- 
garded by its author as a board of salvation, 
which, by the mere fact of its institution, 
had secured a radical reform. 

Granting the purpose to renew war, there 
was but one feeling, that it was indispensa- 
ble to put the army on a new footing. Every 
one was loud, even in the emperor’s favor- 
ite circles, in acknowledging and crying 
out against the mismanagement which had 
marked the course of the campaign. There 
were those who still insisted that the army 
was one which could meet the French with 
success, but all were vehement in denounc- 
ing the incapacity that had directed it, and 
insisted upon the necessity of making a 
change therein. The language heard on all 
sides was the very same which has again 
been so generally heard in Austria since 
Magenta and Solferino. The army had 
been sacrificed by the incapacity of its com- 
manders and the defects of its organization, 
and, as at present, the government admitted 
the fact, and professed to be doing all that 
was necessary for a radical remedy of the 
discovered deficiencies. Yet it is very cer- 
tain that, in spite of the general admission 
of the need for thorough reform, the meas- 
ures actually adopted were wofully inade- 
quate to the wants of the crisis, and would 
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not have given the Austrian army an organ- 
ization on which, had war broken out again, 
it would have been reasonable to found 
hopes of better success than before. The 
principal outcry was above all directed 
against the archdukes in a body, who were 
accused of being animated by a spirit of 
personal jealousy against each other, which 
made them deliberately refuse to act in con- 
cert, and wilfully disappoint the commander- 
in-chief. To obviate this fatal state of 
things, the emperor himself was to supersede 
the Archduke Charles, as the only person 
in the empire who could impose the neces- 
sary duty of military subordination upon 
these privileged individuals. But the em- 
peror was a man of such weak temper that 
he was quite unable to exert an effective 
control over his unruly relatives. ‘ To such 
a degree,” are we told by Gentz, “had the 
emperor compromised his authority over his 
brothers, that their disobedience to his 
orders was a daily occurrence. Often he 
had been advised to make the Palatin come, 
under some plea or other, to headquarters, 
and so put an end to all the harm he is 
doing in Hungary. I myself had strongly 
dwelt on this measure in several letters. 
Well! now we find that the emperor did 
what we wished, but without ever attaining 
his object. He has actually summoned the 
Palatin, and more than once; but he never 
obeyed his orders; under one pretext or 
another, he has always avoided coming.” 
Of all the imperial princes, the Archduke 
Ferdinand, at the head of the troops in 
Bohemia, was looked upon as the most 
thoroughly objectionable and incompetent. 
Yet he was not removed from his important 
command; and the reason was, according 
to Count O’Donnell, that the emperor feared 
to wound the feelings of the empress by 
removing her inefficient brother. 

The emperor’s supreme command being 
avowedly a matter of mere title, that coun- 
cil had been instituted for the practical 
direction of military matters, of which Wall- 
moden’s soldier-like bluntness spoke with 
so little respect. Still it comprised the 
officers most highly thought of for profes- 
sional capacity in the army, as Bellegarde, 
Meyer, Duca, John Liechtenstien, and Ra- 
detzky, then chief of the staff. But these 
men, though professional soldiers, and, as 
we learn from their conversations, perfectly 


alive to many of the exigencies of the mo- 
ment, were never in a condition to give any 
effective impulse to combined and compre- 
hensive action of any kind. “This new 
council,” General Stutterheim tells Gentz, 
‘of which so much noise has been made, is 
amere phantom. It has never even drawn 
up a plan. Meyer, who alone has enough 
activity to make one, is too learned, too 
pedantic, too diffuse; he begins with Cyrue 
to end with Bonaparte. Bellegarde never 
explains himself; Duca does not open his 
mouth. Prince John, when he attended the 
meetings of the said council, generally went 
to sleep. The most unfortunate part is, 
that the emperor employs this new machine 
for issuing a quantity of orders about which 
Prince Liechtenstein knows nothing, and 
which mar the most essential matters; 
sometimes he also issues them through the 
Aulic Council for War at Pesth. Had war 
been renewed, the emperor would have gone 
on in this same way, to the great injury of 
the army and its operations. . . . Prince 
Liechtenstein, it is true, in sheer despair, 
would have Jeft with his staff without paying 
any further’ attention to the council; but 
then he would have had to act by himself, 
which he could not do; and Radetzky, a 
good officer, a good quarter-master general, 
in the ordinary sense, would not have been 
able to make up for what was wanting. 
The confusion would have been immense.” 
Nor was the want of immediate executive 
authority, which is here so vividly shown, 
the only thing that made this council unfit 
to impart a direction suitable to a vigorous 
resumption of hostilities with success. The 
members who composed it were many of 
them thoroughly infected with a conviction 
of the hopelessness of war under the circum- 
stances that then prevailed in the empire, 
and particularly in the existing relations of 
the imperial family. Their hearts were not 
only bent on peace, but actually beset with 
thoughts that ran upon the impossibility of 
ever doing anything creditable to their char- 
acter as soldiers, as long as they had to deal 
with a sovereign and with princes of such 
astamp. Full as our minds now are of the 
great and loyal services since rendered to 
the house of Hapsburg by Radetzky, it is 
with a feeling of wonder, which takes away 
the breath, that we read the following pas- 





sage: “5th October: I have had long con- 
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versations with Radetzky, who has been|had given him trouble, and might be ex- 
talking to me about all that there is bad in| pected to do so again whenever its rulers 
the military system, etc. Also he spoke, in| felt themselves strong enough. But the 


a manner that surprised me in a man so 
staid and so careful, of the ideas which be- 
gin to go through the army of the emperor’s 
unfitness, and the advantage which might 
result from a total change of dynasty.” It 
ought to create no astonishment that, when 
such ideas were afloat in the brains of sol- 
diers like Radetzky, men gifted with Gentz’s 
undimmed political perspicacity should have 
all been long convinced of the indispensable 
necessity of concluding peace, however much 
their inmost hearts may have longed for the 
overthrow of Napoleon. Thus, then, that 
came about which Napoleon had shrewdly 
foreseen. The total absence of all the means 
requisite for war was such as to bring its 
own conviction with it, and, in spite of him- 
self, to force upon the drivelling emperor 


the necessity of abandoning projects the | 


materials for which crumbled away under 
his weak hand. But yet with that mistimed 
and excessive obstinacy so often evinced in 
exactly the wrong place by characters that 
on other occasions never show themselves 


elements for constituting these different por- 
tions into States were then nowhere forth- 
coming, not even in Hungary, with all its 
national traditions. Had he attempted to 
call into existence such creatures, they would 
have been so artificial as to exceed even his 
ephemeral creatures in Germany in their 
weakness and inability to stand by them- 
selves. It was the sense of the mighty diffi- 
culties which he must meet in trying to deal 
with the thorough transformation of the 
Austrian empire, that made Napoleon re- 
frain from pushing his advantage to ex- 
tremes, and content himself with compara- 
tively moderate conditions. Now, therefore, 
he made the Austrian Government under- 
stand that it must make up its mind either 
to yield, or at once to try again that issue 
of arms to which he was well aware that it 
was in no condition to have recourse. Still 
the emperor could not make up his mind, 
and the imperial councils at this conjuncture 
exhibited a wretched spectacle of statesman- 
| ship helplessly adrift, now stiffened into dull 





capable of effort, the emperor kept setting | rigidity, and now again flying asunder in all 
his face grimly against the peace, which, if directions. Count Stadion still figured as 
clogged with conditions of surrender, seemed | prime minister; but virtually he did noth- 
to him an act unworthy of his imperial maj-' ing but lend the unwilling countenance of 


esty. 

Week thus followed week without any- 
thing decisive being done, either towards 
the conclusion of the peace, which was dis- 
cussed by the plenipotentiaries, or towards 
putting the army on an effective footing; 
until at last Napoleon, after the complete 
failure of our Walcheren expedition, thought 
it time to put an end to this state of indefi- 
nite suspense. The terms he demanded 
were not excessive. They involved a cession 
of territory, principally on the Adriatic and 
in Gallicia, together with a money indemnity. 
The truth is, that Napoleon was embarrassed 
as to what to do with the empire at his feet. 
Easy as it would have been for him to de- 
stroy the small power that still remained to 
the house of Hapsburg, he would have been 
at a loss how to dispose of the spoil won. 
What was he to do with the Austrian duch- 
ies, Bohemia, and Hungary, the three main 


his name and presence to conduct which his 
intelligence condemned, but which his mind 
| was too wavering forcibly to arrest. Even 
at this moment, when he was sacrificing 
himself so entirely from a feeling of loyal 
duty, Count Stadion was not even requited 
for his devotion by knowing that he had 
secured the emperor’s gratitude, and could 
reckon upon his affection. It is precisely at 
this conjuncture, when from love of his mas- 
ter he took so much upon his shoulders, that 
Stadion exclaims to Gentz with bitterness, 
‘‘T know that the emperor will leave us in 
the lurch ; after the first battle lost, he will 
decamp, and leave us in the keeping of God 
Almighty.” 

But time, which knows no mercy, imper- 
atively forced at last upon this distracted 
cabinet the decision which of deliberate pur- 
pose it had not the nerve to take. The po- 
sition of the plenipotentiaries, Metternich 





stems of the empire? He might have been! and Nugent, having become highly embar- 
glad to erect them into separate States, and | rassing, mainly in consequence of the per- 
thus break the existence of an empire that! plexing instructions issued to them, it was 




















resolved to treat with Napoleon at Vienna 
directly, through the channel of Count 
Bubna, a man of distinguished parts both 
in the field and the closet, and who, while 
thoroughly loyal to his sovereign, was per- 
fectly alive to the necessity of peace. Na- 
poleon received the new envoy with that 
peculiar familiarity and winning charm of 
manner of which he was so perfect a master. 
There are highly curious details in the Diary 
about the conversation that passed between 
the two. The welcome given to Bubna was 
probably the more cordial that Napoleon 
had been annoyed with Metternich. “He 
has manners,” he said of the diplomatist, 
“and has a tolerable command of language, 
but he is narrow-minded, and has no politi- 
cal perspicacity. I wont have anything 
more to do with that man.” Then he took 
pains to exhibit the advantage of peace in 
the most insinuating light, coupling the 
whole with observations at once wild and 
strange, and yet singularly characteristic of 
his daring temper. ‘ You will always be 
the first continental power after France,” 
he said. ‘You are devilish strong; allied 
as I was with Russia, I never expected to 
have to support a serious continental war ; 
and what awar! France is to-day what she 
might have been long since, had the Bourbons 
known how to govern; she will not remain 
always what she is. Ten or fifteen years 
more, and I shall die (creveria), and you will 
do again all you like. Let things take their 
way ; when we again have a sufficient num- 
ber of troops, we shall be fighting each other 
as before. I shall perhaps make an expedi- 
tion to India. I name India, to name some- 
thing; then, if all remains between us on 
the old footing, you will come again, and 
put out all my plans.” 

Strenuously, but in vain, Bubna tried to 
make Napoleon lower his demands, and he 
returned to the imperial headquarters the 
bearer of a message which necessitated a 
speedy decision. The immediate effect of 
this unpleasant predicament was to expose 
Bubna to the emperor’s resentment for not 
having succeeded in relieving him from em- 
barrassment. Count Bubna was rewarded, 
for having manfully advocated his master’s 
interests to Napoleon, with being publicly 
treated with a cutting coldness, as if he had 
been atraitor. But, if the terms he brought 
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him express anew an intention to reject 
them, and turn once more to arms, this was 
not the case in other quarters. The desire 
for peace had now become almost universal, 
under the growing conviction of the total 
inefficiency of the imperial army. At the 
same time the best political heads were of 
opinion that the demands made by Napo- 
leon could all be conceded without the em- 
pire being crippled in its essential resources. 
There is one point in these demands on which 
it is curious to observe the opinion expressed. 
It is well known what stress has been laid 
of late by Austrian statesmen upon the vital 
importance of Trieste to the empire, and 
upon the consequent necessity of holding 
Venice as indispensable to its defence. It 
is therefore remarkable to find men like Sta- 
dion, Gentz, and Marshal Bellegarde, who 
had certainly studied the interests of the em- 
pire, all agreeing that the value of Trieste 
had been vastly exaggerated. 

The reflection on the frightful conse- 
quences that must ensue were the emperor 
to persist in his unwillingness to make con- 
cessions, at last induced men hitherto vacil- 
lating, from long habits of deference to his 
wishes, to summon the requisite resolution 
for declaring to the emperor the necessity 
of making peace. Gentz had been for some 
time profoundly agitated by what he saw 
going on around him. During a night of 
intense anxiety,— a night which he would 
ever remember, for what he had dreamed, 
meditated, and suffered in it,”—he resolved 
“to try everything, to undertake everything, 
so as to contribute what he could towards 
saving the monarchy from the frightful ship- 
wreck which was threatening it.” This was 
the 24th of September, the day before that 
on which a council, presided over by the 
emperor, was to meet, that would have to 
come to some decision in regard to the terms 
brought by Bubna from Vienna. On that 
decision would hang inevitably the fate of 
the empire. In pursuance of the solemn 
resolution he had taken that night, Gentz 
went early in the morning to Prince John 
Liechtenstein, telling him as he entered his 
room, ‘that he came to call on him sol- 
emnly to save the State before it was too 
late.” Although Prince John was judged 
by Wallmoden not to be equal to a great 
command, he was a man possessed of high 





displeased so sorely the emperor as to make 


qualities, and no man was so universally 
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looked up to with esteem in that court. He 
had gained by his conduct the respect of all 
parties; Napoleon himself paid tribute to 
his bearing in the field, while the devotion 
of his patriotism added at home sterling lus- 
tre to his brilliant name and rank. Gentz 
proceeded to address him, as he says, “ with 
the warmth inspired with the gravity of the 
circumstances.” These words were listened 
to with deep interest, and elicited from the 
prince an answer that proves an equal degree 
of confidence. “ He said that he had already 
made more attempts than Gentz seemed to 
think for weaning the emperor from his fatal 
blindness ; that he had almost exhausted all 
his influence, the more so that as soon as 
he began to speak of general affairs, the em- 
peror heard him with displeasure ; neverthe- 
less, that he was fully determined on still 
making effort on effort before despairing ; 
. . « that, like Gentz, he was convinced war 
would finish the State; that there was not 
the least chance of succeeding in it ; besides 
its being utter nonsense to undertake the 
execution of a vast and dangerous project 
with such a man as the emperor; . . . that 
as regarded the ministers, he attached great 
worth to Count Stadion, whom he consid- 
ered to be a man of uprightness and capac- 
ity, in spite of the grave mistakes into which 
he fell at the beginning of the war; but 
that Metternich was in his eyes altogether a 
wretched fellow, who had given a measure 
of his talents by the conduct he had pursued 
at Altenburg, and the platitudes he had 
spoken and written; ... that no sacrifice 
was too great at the present time for avert- 
ing ruin from the State; .. . that conse- 
quently there was nothing left but to work 
for peace, to which end he was ready to 
dare everything.” ‘During the whole of 
this conversation,” as Gentz remarks with 
evident emotion, “the prince displayed a 
truly great character, sound views, noble 
and exquisite sentiments, and far more in- 
telligence and knowledge of men and affairs 
than I had ever supposed him to possess in 
the time of my unfair prejudice against the 
man. Encouraged by the success of his ap- 
peal in this quarter, Gentz, after having 
besides exerted himself to effect an impres- 
sion on some other influential individual, 
proceeded to make a great effort upon Count 
Stadion. As we have already said, he lived 
on a footing of intimacy with this statesman. 
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At dinner, on the same day, he had with 
him a conversation, which well deserves to 
be called “a memorable scene.” Towards 
the, end of dinner, Gentz “bluntly” ad- 
dressed his friend, and recounted “ the state 
of mind in which he had passed the night.” 
Then proceeding to dwell on the opinions 
and expressions indulged in by officers of 
the first standing in the empire, Gentz fully 
and freely entered, without reserve or am- 
biguity, upon the disastrous situation of the 
empire, and the critical conjuncture of the 
moment. “ The result was,” he says, “an 
explanation the most complete and lively 
possible. Stadion became so affected at 
some things I told him that it began to give 
me pain; for a moment I thought of break- 
ing off the conversation, but the reflection 
on the greatness of the danger made me go 
on with it again. Two things became clear 
to me im this conversation: Ist, that Count 
Stadion was far from being sufficiently aware 
of the extent and strength of the military 
opposition, which is due somewhat to a 
certain indifference, but much more to that 
unhappy desultoriness which marks the 
whole course of our doings. 2d, that this 
man, so enlightened, so upright, so good, 
was most reluctant to abandon the idea of 
carrying on the war: my argument he could 
not overthrow; the only thing of any force 
he said was, that the monarchy being ruined, 
under all circumstances, it was as good to 
perish sword in hand as any other way... . 
The end of this conversation has a certain 
dramatic interest, which induces me to add 
it in detail. He spoke of something to be 
done after a lost battle. I said to him, ‘ But 
what if the monarchy be destroyed then ?’ 
He answered, ‘ It is destroyed.’ And at the 
instant as he spoke the word, a servant 
entered to announce—that General Bubna 
had arrived. Thereupon he said to me, 
‘Well then, soon we shall know more about 
it;’ and I went away in great agitation.” 
On the following morning, the 25th Sep- 
tember, at eleven o’clock, the council met. 
It was a moment of intense suspense; for 
so uncertain and hesitating was the em- 
peror’s character, that up to the last moment 
no one could reckon with any confidence on 
the issue. The entries in the Diary during 
this day reflect strikingly the depth of the 
anxiety to which Gentz was a prey. It was 
not until eleven at night that he learned the 
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result. The sitting was a stormy one, and 
full of moving incidents. Count Stadion 
himself came from it “in such a state of 
prostration and exhaustion,” that Gentz was 
obliged to defer till next morning any in- 
quiry as to what had actually passed. Then 
the minister, still in bed, “ but having re- 
covered his usual serenity,” gave him the 
details of the famous council. The follow- 
ing is the substance. After the emperor 
had stated the subject for discussion, Marshal 
Bellegarde spoke, and said that for a long 
while he had striven to impress on his maj- 
esty all the difficulties in the way of renewed 
war ; he now repeated them, to remind him 
that nothing had been done for their re- 
moval, and to prove that it was impossible 
even to raise the question. Prince Liechten- 
stein spoke in the same sense with much 
weight and warmth. The emperor wavered, 
or rather Count Stadion at once saw that 
an essential change had been worked in his 
views. Thereupon he put questions to the 
emperor; he called upon him to say whether 
he (Stadion) had not repeated in all the let- 
ters he had written while away that he would 
not make war, that he could not do so with 
the only means that were forthcoming ; 
whether the emperor had not over and over 
again written ‘to him that he was bent on 
making it ; if it had not been on the strength 
of these manifold assurances, followed at last 
by a positive command, that he had repaired 
to Dotis (the imperial headquarters) ; whether 
the emperor had not directed him, not eight 
days ago, to write to London, Berlin, and 
Constantinople, in the sense of war, and 
whether by that he had not cruelly com- 
mitted him, etc., etc.,etc.? To the whole of 
this interrogatory the emperor was obliged 
to answer in the affirmative, and to accuse 
himself in the most pointed and humiliating 
manner. Upon this scene there followed a 
number of mutual explanations, in part very 
stormy, in the course of which Count Stadion, 
seeing that the emperor had come to a deci- 
sion, declared that he could not remain 
minister. Prince Liechtenstein then offered 
himself to go to Vienna, which measure was 
in every way supported by Count Stadion, 
who merely declared that he could not put 
his hand to the prince’s instructions, Thus 
at last a final decision had been come to, 
and Prince Liechtenstein, accompanied by 
Generals Bubna and Meyer, was despatched 
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to conclude with Napoleon the negotiations 
which had been so long protracted to no 
purpose. “At this moment,” exclaims 
Gentz, “I felt overcome with the feelings 
of one who, after long struggling with the 
waves, at last sees land under his feet.” 
Not but what, even after the serious step 
taken, the emperor yet repeatedly inclined 
to revoke it, and lent his countenance to 
contrary counsels, equally preposterous and 
ruinous. Several days after these plenipo- 
tentiaries had been despatched, we read of a 
proposal being taken into consideration to 
set on foot a general insurrection against 
the French—a proposal which, according to 
Gentz, aimed at “ organizing massacres, and 
imparting to the war marked features of 
cannibalism.” So utterly *wanting in con- 
sistency and clear and steady purpose were 
the men who then sat at the helm of Austria. 
Truly it was not due to their merits that the 
empire was not irretrievably lost at that 
time. In this particular moment of supreme 
importance, the government was avowedly 
without any responsible direction for several 
days, every one whereof was full of capital 
events. Count Stadion having refused to 
withdraw his resignation, given in on the 
25th September, and Metternich being ap- 
pointed his successor only on the 8th Octo- 
ber, during the interval both these men, the 
minister who went out and the minister about 
to come in, shared in some indefinite degree 
the attribute of supreme authority, but in a 
measure so little distinct that neither of them 
knew the hand that had drawn up the in- 
structions by which Prince Liechtenstein 
was to act in Vienna. In fact, there was 
then an interval when it was impossible to 
know who did and who did not govern; and 
Gentz is free of his strictures upon what he 
terms Metternich’s thoughtlessness in being 
ready to undertake the duties of a ministry 
under circumstances so little calculated to 
warrant confidence. Indeed, it is plain that 
Gentz viewed the politician’s conduct at this 
conjuncture with great distrust, and thought 
him actuated by an unworthy desire merely 
to supplant Stadion. That minister, on the 
contrary, once freed from the necessity of 
having to pick his way amidst the compli- 
cated perplexities of a responsibility that 
had been all along above his strength, now 
exhibited in its full clearness the thorough 





uprightness of his generous and noble na- 
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ture. No persuasion could make him for a him go away. On the road and during the 
moment waver in the duty of persisting in evening at Comorn I had much conversation 
a resignation which he considered imposed withhim. He had recovered all his serenity, 
upon him by the dictates of honor. Gentz | It must be said that he felt keenly the hap- 
would have gladly seen him remain in office. | | piness of being free from so much trouble, 
He dreaded what would come after Stadion. |80 much vexation, so much swinishness 
But neither his warm appeals nor sugges- | (cochonnerie).” 

tions from other quarters made the least; Yet even at this point matters did not 
impression upon the minister; and Gentz run smoothly for the negotiation. Napo- 
was obliged to admit that the arguments put | ‘leon, now perfectly confident of having be- 
forth by himself in the warmth of friendship come’ master of the position, threw off the 
were fully refuted by Stadion’s answers. | dilatoriness by which, for his own purposes, 
After the degree to which he had deliberately , he had hitherto allowed the negotiations to 
committed himself to a war policy, and iden- be marked, and declaring the Congress of 
tified himself with the principle of inveterate Altenburg at an end, announced “that he 
hostility against Napoleon, he felt it incom- | looked at all that had been done there as 
patible with his honor to consent to become | ‘null and void, without, however, drawing 
the instrument for carrying out a policy | back from his ultimatum.” He now insisted 
based upon alliance with this opponent. All upon this ultimatum being either forthwith 
that Count Stadion would engage himself to | accepted or rejected in its totality. In fact, 
do was, that, if the emperor should once! we find that Champagny peremptorily in- 
more take up arms, and in that event again | formed the plenipotentiaries that not the 
call upon him, “then he would return to | smallest concession would be made in the 
perish with the emperor, being as convinced terms advanced, and that the instant they 
that he would then perish by the war as he might leave Vienna without having concluded 
must perish by the peace.” His stay at|the treaty, the French forces would take 
court was only prolonged until the ever- definitive possession of the already conquered 





wavering and dilatory emperor could be in- 


duced to signify in due form his acceptance | 


of the resignation tendered. The very next 
day Count Stadion left the imperial head- 
quarters, exhibiting in his person a striking | 
example of the desertion which is the fate 
of a fallen minister: and this at the very) 
moment that he showed himsclf more truly 
great and worthy of regard than during his 
whole tenure of power. Not one of tiose 


who had loved to fawn upon him in author- | 
ity now came to cheer his departure except | 
Gentz, who had yet so often severely disap- | 


proved his political conduct. 
in the Diary relating to this event deserves 


The passage | 


|provinces, and the Austrians would thus 
have to take their chance of what might 
happen further. Personally, the plenipo- 
_tentiaries, however, met with affable treat- 
ment from Napoleon, who was really anxious 
‘for peace. His intercourse with them was 
again distinguished by much of that easy 
charm which was one of the great weapons 
of his astuteness. Talking of the incidents 
in the foregoing campaigns, and the reasons 
for peace, he said to them, amongst other 
'things: ‘ Your army would be as good as 
‘mine, were I to command it; every other 
army measuring itself with yours—Russian, 
Prussian, etc., ete.—will be beaten. I repeat 


observation, for it is one which affords an; to you once more, that I never had, and 
insight into the better feelings that he sel- | never shall have, the wish to harm you. 
dom cared to reveal, and in the end almost But how about yourselves? Will you leave 
entirely lost: ‘At three in the afternoon | | me in quiet? Iam willing to believe that 
got into the carriage with Count Stadion. | this peace will last five or six years, but after 
What a moment! How everything was that you will pick a new quarrel with me, if 
‘changed! I remembered the day of his de- | everything be not changed with you. Why 
parture from Vienna in April, Then about | grieve over the loss of some strips of terri- 
a hundred persons were around him; the | tory that will some day nevertheless come 
whole house was filled with people. This, back to you? All this may last while I re- 
time—not a dog showed himself. Metter-;main. France cannot make war on the 
nich and Hudelist came to bid him good-by | other side of the Rhine. Bonaparte could 


| 


‘while we were dining; but not a soul saw do it; but with me all is over.” 
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There was only one point to which the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries found themselves 
not actually authorized by their instructions 
to express their assent. The territories de- 
manded by Napoleon, the Emperor of Aus- 
tria was quite ready to cede without any ex- 
traordinary grief. Their loss he had brought 
himself to look upon with comparative in- 
difference—comparative, that is, relatively 
to the payment of money contributions. Yet 
upon these Napoleon unswervingly insisted ; 
and the sum which he at first demanded was 
no less than 134,000,000 francs, while the 
limit prescribed to the Austrian plenipoten- 
tiaries was 50,000,000 francs. Here there 
was indeed a grave difficulty; for the em- 
peror was notoriously obstinate upon the 
point of money; and yet peace was felt by 
the plenipotentiaries to be so necessary to 
the empire, that in their hearts they would 
have been glad to purchase it at the price of 
the whole sum demanded rather than lose 
its benefits. During several days the claim 
was discussed and contested with vehemence 
on both sides, until Napoleon having been 
beaten down into declaring himself willing 
to take 85,000,000 francs, Prince Liechten- 
stein and his colleagues, encouraged by the 
advices sent them from the imperial head- 
quarters, especially by Gentz, ventured so 
far to overstep their instructions as to agree 
to this additional concession of 35,000,000 
francs, without which Napoleon would have 
at once renewed hostilities. For this patri- 
otic transgression of orders the plenipoten- 
tiaries were visited with the emperor’s ve- 
hement displeasure, displayed in a manner 
highly illustrative of his pusillanimous and 
mean-spirited temper. Prince Liechtenstein 
had profoundly felt the responsibility of the 
step ; he told Gentz “ that the resolution to 
sign the peace, which he could only do by 
overstepping his instructions in reference to 
the payment, had cost him no slight effort ; 
that he had been unable to hide from Cham- 
pagny his agitation as he signed, but that 

the thought of the frightful consequences 
’ that must flow from his refusal had in the 
end overcome every other consideration.” 
Arrived at Dotis, where the emperor was, 
the prince manfully told him that if he 
deemed the peace unworthy of acceptance, 
he and his colleague Bubna would cheerfully 
expiate their inadvertent act in the dungeon 
of some state-prison, and the emperor might 
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| well refuse to ratify the treaty made without 


his authority. Prince Liechtenstein was 
then without doubt the foremost man in 
every sense in the empire, for personal char- 
acter, loyal services, and known patriotism, 
Moreover, his rank was such as to raise him 
above all the emperor’s other subjects. To 
look this illustrious nobleman boldly in the 
face, and without flinching to chide him for 
dereliction of duty, was more than the em- 
peror’s nerves were equal to. He therefore 
gratified his ill-will by mumbling “some 
words about displeasure and disobedience ; ” 
to which Prince Liechtenstein firmly replied 
that he could not serve his emperor as a 
blind machine. But Count Bubna, although 
illustrious for personal qualities, was not 
protected against imperial displeasure by 
the talisman of that hereditary rank before 
which in Prince Liechtenstein’s case the 
emperor’s resentment had visibly quailed. 
Him accordingly he felt no scruple about 
treating with coarse harshness. “Under a 
monarchy,” the emperor snarled at him, “ it 
is every man’s duty to obey; and as you 
have not obeyed, you will go back to Pesth, 
there to resume your place at the war-office 
and the direction of the stud.” Afterwards, 
when the treaty concluded was being carried 
out, and the territories ceded were to be 
handed over to the French, the emperor’s 
spite devised the punishment of charging 
Bubna with the hateful duty of consigning 
the Adriatic coast-land to the French. This 
he did in an autograph letter, that spoke of 
“the treaty signed against instructions,” 
and alluded “to Bubna’s being especially 
interested in lessening the responsibility 
which thereby weighed upon him.” “ This 
was the reward,” exclaims Gentz, “of the 
man who saved the monarchy ; to whom the 
emperor owes the preservation of all his 
crowns, which he is so little worthy to wear.” 
The peace thus in a manner forced upon the 
emperor was ratified by him with such bad 
grace, that even after having done so, he 
discussed with the elder Count O’Donnell, 
the minister of finance, the propriety of still 
making an appeal to arms rather than pay 
the money required by France. “ Every 
instant,” Gentz tells us, “the wretched 
character of the emperor makes him relapse 
into threatening language, and say right 
and left that it will not be long before he be- 
gins matters afresh.” ‘Thus ended,” are 
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the last words of the Diary at the close of 
the year, “one of the most memorable 
epochs of my life. Few know like myself 
its true, grave, disastrous story; plainly I 
am called upon to become some day its his- 
torian.” This purpose Gentz afterwards saw 
reason not to carry out; but certainly in 
these very pages he has taken care to be- 
queath matter, that cannot elsewhere be 
found, for the correct appreciation of the 
true state of the Austrian empire, and the 
mode of its extrication from peril at that 
period. 

The consideration of the facts thus nar- 
rated is at this moment in the highest degree 
instructive, when the Austrian empire is once 
more subjected to the strain of trials that offer 
many points of striking analogy to those of 
1809. The force that has again produced a 
break-down, which everybody in Austria 
seems at this moment to vie with his neigh- 
bor in proclaiming, has without doubt, as in 
1809, proceeded immediately from without, 
being the result of a foreign war, that, end- 
ing in glaring defeat, suddenly showed in 
its nakedness the thorough inefficiency of an 
army as vaunted for excellence as it was for- 
midable in numbers. We have seen the 
kind of language in which, in 1809, Austrian 
officers expressed their bitter sense of the 
injustice done them in sacrificing them to 
the incorrigible folly of the imperial dullards, 
who, without knowledge, without character, 
and without spirit, would yet arrogantly in- 
sist upon their native rights to command the 
armies in the field. 

The language which pervades the ranks 
of the Austrian army at the present moment 
is the very same, even to the most violent 
of these expressions. The disastrous humil- 
iations of Magenta and Solferino are as 
freely and generally attributed to the per- 
verse folly of the august individual who pre- 
sumed to direct matters, as were the catas- 
trophes of Ratisbon and Wagram, and the 
utter disorganization of the Austrian mili- 
tary establishment in 1809, attributed by 
Gentz’s friends to the miscrable inefficiency 
of the emperor and archdukes. 

In turning over the pages of this Diary, 
it is impossible not to be dumfounded at the 
exact similarity between the utterances that 
are there recorded, and those which are now 
to be heard on all sides in Austria. Yet 
this analogy between the two periods is one 
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rather on the surface than in substance. 
Between the Austria of 1809 and of 1862, 
between the temper that inspired the mere 
spleen of the former, and the downright dis- 
loyalty of the present time, there is a radical 
difference, which whoever overlooks, must 
fail in appreciating the full weight of the 
troubles that now press upon the empire. 
In the interval between the two periods dis- 
content has made a vast stride. In 1809, 
only individuals, or, at most, the class of 
functionaries who by personal experience 
had had occasion to know the hardships that 
result from the connection with dull, narrow- 
minded, and ungenerous governors, were 
animated against them with a more or less 
keen resentment; while the masses were 
not yet affected in the same way. When 
Napoleon therefore stood in the heart of the 
Austrian empire, seemingly the absolute 
master of its fate, he was practically unable 
to destroy it, because its constituent portions 
escaped from his grasp, and were not mal- 
leable to his hand. But at present the case 
is very different ; now the bulk of the prov- 
inces that constitute the Austrian state, so 
far from being listless to suggestions of au- 
tonomy, are alive with the desire to break 
away from the conjunction on which the 
empire reposes. At the former epoch the 
governors of Austria had but to conciliate a 
victorious invader, to stay the uplifted arm 
of a foreign foe, and they were safe in their 
homes; whereas now, after having been 
thoroughly beaten in the field, they have, 
moreover, to deal in every quarter with 
seething elements of internal discontent. 
The task of successfully coping with difficul- 
ties of this manifold nature and extent must 
certainly be one of the most arduous that 
can be imposed upon statesmanship ; the so- 
lution of which will demand the greatest wis- 
dom, clearness of purpose, and freedom from 
all narrow and arrogant prejudice. The ac- 
count bequeathed to us by Gentz of the 
wretched inability of the imperial councils 


to summon the necessary resolution for act- , 


ing up to the far simpler wants of the crisis 
in 1809, is in itself not calculated to inspire 
us with confidence in their power of dealing 
with circumstances that imperatively call for 
far greater vigor and far higher qualities. 
This feeling of doubt will be further con- 
firmed by the evidence afforded in the pages 
of this Diary, how the capital evils of which 











the Austrian population complains are evils 
that have been deliberately and of set pur- 
pose imposed upon them, from mistaken and 
noxious principles of policy embraced by 
their governors with the inveterate obstinacy 
of obtuse prejudice and narrow-mindedness. 
To the fact of this misgovernment on prin- 
ciple we have here the testimony of a man 
who, though shrewd enough to feel uneasy 
misgivings as to the eventual result, was yet 
himself so much under the prevailing influ- 
ence of ultra-conservative passions and fears, 
that, in spite of his protesting monitor 
within, he consented to go along with Met- 
ternich in all the fatal windings of a policy 
which he describes with a distinctness that 
is at once his own condemnation and our in- 
struction. 

The peace for which Gentz had sighed and 
labored being once signed, the French forces 
quickly evacuated Vienna, and the emperor 
returned to his capital amidst the hearty ac- 
clamations of a people still loyally attached 
to its rulers, and whose loyalty was stimu- 
lated by the joyous feeling of recent libera- 
tion from the thraldom of a hated foreign 
conqueror. Here was one of those lucky 
moments when monarch and people are 
brought by events and a common lot into a 
bond of intimate fellow-feeling with each 
other; moments full of favorable auspices, 
if men are but wise enough to secure them. 
Of the manner in which they were used, 
the undimmed clearness of Gentz’s mental 
vision has written down a curious confession, 
as, sitting with his note-book before him in 
the closing moments of 1810, he anxiously 
reviewed in thought what had been done 
during this year of favorable chances, and 
what he then saw the men around him bus- 
ily engaged in doing. ‘The dark coloring of 
the picture cannot be charged to the artist’s 
dark humor. At the moment when Gentz 
so unfavorably judged the condition and 
prospects of the Austrian empire, although 
somewhat suffering in bodily health, he en- 
joyed a degree of consideration and confi- 
dence in influential circles that must have been 
flattering to his vanity. So great, indeed, 
was the esteem entertained for his capacities, 
that in the capital question of regulating the 
great money difficulties of the State the min- 
ister of finance had made Gentz the particu- 
lar confidant of his plans. 

* The misfortune of this State,” so writes 
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Gentz, “lies not in the influence of this or 
that man, or of this or that party. It is to 
be found wholly in the absolute want of a 
central bond, and the excessive mediocrity 
of those who direct its chief branches.” The 
emperor, invested with the prerogative and 
the disposition of an absolute monarch, “ yet 
blind to everything not within the range of 
stupid routine, could neither govern himself 
nor abide the thought of setting some one 
else in his place.” Under such auspices, in- 
stead of the advantages offered by peace be- 
ing sedulously turned to account for making 
good the defects that had been recognized 
during the war, the government of the mon- 
archy was left at the mercy of hap-hazard. 
The department, according to Gentz, which 
was least badly administered was the foreign 
office. Yet even here his praise is a very quali- 
fied one. “ Foreign affairs are not exactly 
badly off in the hands of Count Metternich,” 
he says. ‘ He considers himself lucky, which 
is an excellent quality. He has talents, 
knows how to deal with men, and makes 
much personal exertion. But he is light, 
fond of dissipation, and presumptuous.” 
There had been but one voice as to the 
necessity of at once reforming the army ; 
yet ‘ the war-office remained in a state of ut- 
ter anarchy.” Marshal Bellegarde, who had 
been intrusted with its duties, stayed away 
on various pretexts ; but really, as was sur- 
mised, with the view “ of being able to say 
that everything had been organized without 
his concurrence.” Thus the direction was 
in the hands of some “ancient councillors 
and a few generals,—either thorough nonen- 
tities, or worse than nonentities, the victims 
of crotchets,—who did all they could to de- 
stroy the stuff and spirit of the army.” But 
the most important article in this indictment 
against the Austrian Government, and which, 
brought into connection with the now pend- 
ing suit of rights between the Hungarian 
people and the Austrian Government, is a 
piece of convicting evidence against the lat- 
ter, is the one in which Gentz, without at 
all seeming to disapprove thereof, declares 
the policy which the imperial cabinet had 
resolved to adopt towards that people. Let 
it be remembered that at this moment the 
house of Hapsburg had had to thank chiefly 
the loyalty of the Hungarians for its escape 
from destruction. In Hungary, the flying 





emperor had found a welcome sanctuary ; 
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and there the appeals of his distress for suc- 
cor had met with hearty response. With 
the same chivalrous loyalty which had so 
gallantly supported Maria Theresa in her 
direst need, the Hungarian people, forget- 
ting many grievances, had again eagerly risen 
to defend their king against the invaders. 
In Hungary alone, of all the Austrian crown- 
lands, had there been shown any general res- 
olution to rise in support of the dynasty. 
Well aware of the great value attaching to 
Hungary, Napoleon vainly sent thither emis- 
saries with tempting proposals, and even 
offered the crown to Count Festetics. That 
magnate acted but in the sense of all his 
countrymen, when he indignantly rejected 
their instigations to treason. Never, there- 
fore, had a dynasty more reason to be deeply 
thankful to its subjects than, in 1809, the 
house of Hapsburg to the Hungarians, who, 
generously forgetful of their many grounds 
for complaint against it, had come forward 
with unwavering loyalty in behalf of its 
sorely menaced throne. Yet the only one 
clear, distinct, and deliberate idea, which, on 
the incontrovertible evidence of Gentz, in 
this record already written in 1810, was im- 
pressed upon the imperial government by 
the experience of the foregoing crisis, was 
the absolute necessity of making the subju- 
gation of Hungary the corner-stone of its 
domestic policy. Hungary was loyal, but its 
loyalty was one strictly guarded by prescrip- 
tive liberties. The imperial government, re- 
stored to authority and power, was penetrated 
with the conviction, that to hold effectively 
for the future what had been so luckily won 
back, it was indispensable to break down 
and sweep away all such trammels as free 
rights might set in the way of arbitrary and 
absolute authority. ‘“ The conquest of Hun- 
gary,” writes Gentz, “is felt to be the pri- 
mary condition of all substantial reform ; 
thus is it spoken of on every occasion :”— 
words full of fatal import, to which contem- 
porary events are now appending so striking 
a comment as to dispense with all need of 
further illustration. 

The length at which we have already dwelt 
upon this remarkable book obliges us to pass 
by the consideration of its remaining portion, 
which, though abounding in much that is in- 
teresting, and too often painfully interest- 
ing, is less exhaustive and complete in its 
matter. The most valuable of the remain- 
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ing sections are undoubtedly those writ- 
ten during the Congress of Vienna, where 
Gentz was intrusted with the duty of draw- 
ing up the procotols; and during the Con- 
gress of Karlsbad in 1819, where he lent 
without compunction the assistance of his 
powerful intellect to the unholy establishment 
in Germany of that wretched, wicked, and 
jealously stifling government, with which 
Prince Metternich and the German sover- 
eigns repaid the people for their outburst of 
generous devotion in 1813. It is only with 
feelings of profound disgust that one can 
contemplate the abnegation of all noble and 
righteous principles in political policy stead- 
ily proclaimed by a man so brightly gifted 
by nature, as he slowly followed in the track 
of Prince Metternich’s diplomacy. Step by 
step we see Gentz, under this malignant in- 
fluence, stripping himself of all sense of higher 
duty, and looking upon the government of 
his fellow-creatures in a spirit of shocking 
cynicism and revolting depravity, as a mat- 
ter of mere personal interest and personal 
amusement. ‘“ The aspect of public affairs 
is lugubrious,” he could write, “ through the 
mediocrity and silliness of almost all the ac- 
tors; but as none of the blame rests with 
me, the full knowledge of all these wretched 
proceedings, and of those mean beings who 
rule the world, far from afflicting me, causes 
me amusement, and I enjoy the spectacle as 
if it were given for my private pleasure.” 
A politician of this depravity, and so wholly 
dead to generous emotions, was worthy to 
have his talents employed in dealing the most 
cold-blooded and criminal blows at freedom 
and right. Also it is an appropriate ending 
to this shameless calendar of unblushing con- 
fessions, that the last entry should be one of 
delight at the share taken in what is joyously 
called ‘‘ the greatest and worthiest result of 
contemporary deliberations ;” that result 
being the termination of the German Diet, 
which strangled the hopes of the German 
people, and proclaimed the asseverations of 
German sovereigns to have been lies, on the 
14th December, 1819 : “ a day,” which Gentz, 
in his diabolic cynicism, marks down with 
capital letters, “as weightier far than even 
that of Leipzig.” Such were the men whom 
Metternich found after his own heart, and in 
whose hands were left the destinies of reviv- 
ing Austria and — Germany. Without 
compunction did they set about their work ; 


the upshot of their deliberate doings is now 
pretty clear to everybody’s eyes. 
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CHAPTER III. THE PRODIGAL SON. 

THe old man shook very much, yet it 
seemed that he did so almost as much 
from anger as from age or illness. Indeed, 
he appeared to have acquired a sudden 
accession of force to enable him to play the 
part he had probably proposed to himself 
in the interview with his son. The parox- 
ysms of temper in which, as Mr. Fuller had 
hinted, the invalid occasionally permitted 
himself to indulge during his illness, might 
be taken as so many evidences of strength 
—purchased, however, at the cost of much 
subsequent prostration and exhaustion. But 
he had now nerved himself for an encounter 
which he had looked forward to as likely to 
be one of violence and passion; he was 
prepared to meet a son who had treated 
him with, as he conceived, the most rebel- 
lious defiance, and he appeared determined 
to re-assert his authority, and punish a 
grievous and shameful offence with all the 
severity that was possible, without regard 
to the sufferings his exertions might subse- 
quently entail upon himself. 

“Don’t come whining to me like a dog 
that’s been kicked,” he said, in a hard, jeer- 
ing voice. 

Wilford drew himself up, with a pained 
look in his face and his lips quivering ; he 
lowered his eyes, and drew back a step or 
two. While evidently hurt and surprised 
at his father’s manner, he seemed anxious, 
as far as possible, to give no further cause 
of offence. 

“Why have you come?” Mr. Hadfield 
asked, sternly, bringing his clenched hand 
down with a thump upon the book Stephen 
had left upon the bed, 

“ Did you not send for me?” 

‘“‘T bade them tell you that I was very ill, 
and that if you would see me again alive, 
you had best come soon.” 

He spoke loudly and angrily. 

“ Therefore I have come, father.” 

He seemed bewildered at the old man’s 
words and manner. 

“ For no other reason ? ” 

“Forgive me!” And he came again to 
the bed, and tried to take his father’s hand. 
It was again snatched from him. ‘“ Father! 
have some pity,” he went on. “ What am I 
to do or say? Tell me—only tell me! In- 
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Mr. Hadfield glared upon him with fierce, 
wild eyes. 

“Don’t whine,” he said. “Be true to 
your nature. You were bold enough years 
back; there was no hypocrisy then—no 
canting nor shamming, but open, shameless 
speaking. It was bad enough, but it was 
better than lying. Do you remember it?” 
“T do, father.” 

“Seven years ago! Open that Bible— 
look at the beginning of it—turn to the 
fly-leaves—an old, old book that has been 
years and years in this family—that con- 
tains many, many entries of the births and 
marriages and deaths of the Hadfields. 
Stop there at that blotted page—there ! 
That was blotted out by me, with this right 
hand, seven years ago, one fine November 
morning when you turned your back upon 
your father’s house. See, there is a date 
affixed to it and my signature. Your name 
was written there, and the date of your 
birth—‘ Wilford George Saxon Carew Had- 
field,’ born so and so. Nota letter is now 
traceable ; I blotted it out when I cast you 
off as a son of mine; I placed my hand 
upon the book, and I cursed you with all 
my heart and soul; I kissed the book, and 
prayed to Heaven that my curse might be 
brought to pass. Do you hear, sir?” 

Wilford hid his death-white face in his 
hands. Mr. Hadfield paused for breath a 
few minutes, and then resumed,— 

“ Seven years have passed, and you have 
come back again—to see me, it may be, for 
the last time. Iam an old man. If I re- 
cover from this sickness—and the doctors 
hint that it is likely to go hard with me— 
but if I recover now, I can expect to live in 
any case but a short time longer. The Had- 
fields have been a long-lived race, but I 
feel that I am very old and weak and broken. 
I am not the man I have been, I am not 
long for this world—I know it, and I don’t 
shrink from the knowledge. Well, you are 
here—come back like the Prodigal of whom 
Steenie read to us to-night. Have you come 
back now as he did? Are you penitent 
as he was? Have you suffered as he 
had? ” 

“ Father, I am very, very sorry-——” 

“Bah!” 

“ Tell me what you would have me do or 





deed, indeed, I would do all you would have 
me!” 


say.” 
‘Tell me how these seven years have 
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been passed. In sorrow? in suffering ? or 
in the most shameful profligacy and sin?” 

Wilford cowered, and turned away. 

“« Seven years! A long apprenticeship to 
serve with the Devil. You may well be 
tired of the service—glad to come back to 
England, to Grilling Abbots, for a change. 
Perhaps, too, your money has run out— 
your poor mother’s money. She had power | 
to will it to you, and she did will it to you. | 


you looked to be féted and caressed, for the 
church bells to be set ringing, and tar bar- 
rels lighted, and oxen roasted whole. That 
was the plan you had laid out for yourself. 
To each of us you had assigned our parts 
of homage and affection and regard for you. 
We were to welcome with acclamations one 
who had brought shame and dishonor upon 
our race.” 

Wilford darted a strange glance of suspi- 


I could not have stayed it, or I would. It cion at his father. He bit his lips till the 
was yours when you were twenty-one. You | blood came, but he said nothing. 


have had it—yes—and spent it. Has it all 
gone?” 
“Tt has.” 


“To be greeted like the Prodigal on his 
return, you must have suffered like the 
Prodigal. Have you been in want? Have 


The old man gave a wild shriek of laugh- you been compelled to toil for your bread ? 


ter. | 

“T knew it.” And then he added, with | 
a triumphant air of discovery, “ Another | 
reason for coming back. Your money spent, | 
you were pressed to come back home to try | 
and get more—to wring it from me by 
whining, or to borrow it of Steenie. Bor- 
row ?—another word for robbing the poor 
lad’s wife and children. Wasn’t this so?” 

“Father,” said Wilford, solemnly, “I 
came back because I learnt that you were 
very ill—because there was a fear that if I was 
ever to receive your pardon, it could only be 
now. Iam penitent, and pained, and very, 
very sorry. Do I deserve the harsh treat- 





ment I still receive at your hands? Granted | 
that I have deserved punishment for the 
past, is it to be without end? For years I 
have been severed from my home. Is that | 
to count for nothing? If I come back like | 
the Prodigal, am I received as he was? 
Was his penitence spurned? Was a deaf | 
ear turned to his prayer? There is a duty | 
owing from the child to the parent: is there 
none from the parent to the child ? ” 

‘J like this better than whining,” the old 
man said, in calmer tones. “There is a 
flavor about this of the old insolence and 
daring and shamelessness. It is infamous, 
but it is truthful, it is real. The hypocrite 
doesn’t suit you. You don’t play the part 
well, The frank scoundrel is more adapted 
to your kind of ability. And it requires so 
very little talent ; it is so very easy to do. 
But I thank you for throwing off the mask.” 

“These are very cruel words, father. 
Heaven knows I never thought to hear such 
from you again.” 


| 
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“Or you’d not have come back ? No, . 


Have you herded with swine, and been 
fain to eat of their husks? Have you 
been like to perish with hunger? Is it 
for these reasons you come home, poor and 
penitent, to be as a hired servant, and to 
have bread enough and to spare? No! 
You have lived proudly and defiantly 
enough—the first part of the Prodigal’s 
career, not the second. You have wasted 
your substance, you have rioted, you have 
spared yourself no enjoyment, your life has 
been a list of pleasures. Profligate, gam- 
bler, yes, and—I see it now, I did not know 
it before, I own—drunkard!” ‘ 

Wilford hid his trembling hands in his 
bosom. With his eyes bent on the ground, 
he spoke in a low faltering voice. 

“T desire to make no excuse for myself. 
It may be that my life has been thoughtless, 
wasteful, wicked. I will urge no apologies 
for my conduct, though perhaps some could 
be found, and valid ones. Let me only say 
that when I learnt of your illness, it was my 
first impulse to return to England, with deep 
sorrow in my heart, with great contrition 
for the past, with earnest desire to amend 
in the future, and to deserve that pardon 
which I did hope you would be prevailed 
upon to extend to me. It seems good to 
you to believe that the seven years, the 
years of my separation from home, have 
been happily spent by me. Pray be unde- 
ceived. I have been most miserable; more 
truly wretched than I at one time believed 
was possible for man to be. If I have thus 
been driven again to madness and folly and 
sin, it has been indeed in a futile quest of 
forgetfuiness. It seems to me that there 
are things even harder to bear than want 
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of bread, that some pangs are more painful 
than even the pangs of hunger. Father, if 
you ever believed me, believe me now; if 
you ever cared for me, for God’s sake open 
your heart to me now—pity and forgive 
me.” 

There was something very plaintive about 
the tone of his voice as he said these words, 
and sank on his knees at the bedside. The 
old man was visibly moved by them, almost 
in spite of himself; and yet he seemed to 
be possessed by a craving for some further 
acts of conciliation and humiliation ‘on the 
young man’s part. How he had pampered 
and humored and indulged in every way his 
eldest son as a child! How cold and harsh 
and cruel he was to him asa man! How 
he seemed to enjoy keeping him at arm’s 
length, torturing him with taunts and accu- 
sations. Perhaps he knew that something 
of his own nature was in the heart of his 
son—the same proneness to violence and 
passion, the same unbending pride and fatal 
obstinacy. He had summoned the young 
man to his bedside, be it said, with the full 
intention of ultimately pardoning him, and 
restoring him to favor, and to his place in 
the household as the next inheritor of the 
Hadfield estates. Yet he had determined 
that before this should be, a severe lesson 
should be read to him, his imperious tem- 
per should be humbled, his obstinacy should 
be conquered. A man of strong affection 
really, he had yet succeeded in making this 
entirely subservient to his pride, and to his 
resolution to assert himself as the head of 
his family. He was bent upon subduing 
utterly his son. Much Wilford had already 
done—more, perhaps, than he was himself 
aware of — towards pacifying his father’s 
wrath, towards winning back his favor. 
But the more the old man was able to 
exact, the more a love of exaction seemed 
to grow upon him. He could fix no limit 
to his desire for the conquest of his son. 
The more he felt his power, the more he 
was inclined to exert it. Each time the 
thought came to him that now, surely, he 
might stay his hand, and extend his forgive- 
ness, came a half-crazy longing for further 
dominion over, for further concession on the 
part of, his rebeillous son. His conduct 
was very wanton, and cruelly vindictive. 
His excuse must be that in the end he had 
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for what he imagined would be the ripe 
moment for his so doing. 

‘When I blotted your name out of that 
book, when I cursed you heart and soul, 
and prayed that you might feel my curse, _ 
and that these eyes might never look upon 
your face again, I made a new will. These 
estates are not entailed, as you know; if 
you have raised funds, therefore, expecting 
after my death to get money to pay back 
what you have borrowed, you have-aided 
indirectly in a fraud. Money of mine will 
never find its way into the pockets of your 
creditors. I made a new will, by which I 
bequeathed all the property I have in the 
world to my second son Stephen, and his 
children. On my death a small annuity 
will become payable to you under your 
mother’s settlement, — my interest in it 
ceases with my life,—but no halfpenny of 
mine will accrue to you. Stephen will be- 
come the owner of the Grange, and of all 
the Hadfield estates. As he never has 
brought, so I am sure he never will bring, 
dishonor upon my name; his children will 
inherit after him, and his children’s chil- 
dren. To you, and to child of yours, no 
single acre of this land will ever belong. 
As your name is blotted out of that Bible, 
so is it blotted out of my will. So it will 
die out of men’s recollection, and be as 
though it had never been. You have lived 
disgracefully, you will die obscurely and 
forgotten. ,So much as to my will and its: 
provisions. But now you have come back 
—you are here—penitent, you say, and suf® 
fering ; a roué, a gambler, but still penitent 
and suffering. Let me ask you, then, what 
you have done during your long absence 
from home that I should remove my curse, 
that I should rewrite your name in that 
book, that I should re-invest you in your 
position as my eldest son and lawful heir, 
that I should make a new will? I am still 
strong enough—a few words on a scrap of 
paper would do it. Tell me, what have you 
done? ” 

Wilford moved uneasily. He grew very 
hopeless and wretched. He seemed quite 
crushed by the unexpected obduracy of his 
father. He had looked for a different re- 
ception. Whatever wrong he had done in 
the past, he had hurried home full of affec- 
tion for his father—very sad and broken, 





pre-arragned to yield, and was only waiting 





and yet reliant upon a few kind words to 
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heal the animosity which had existed be- 
tween them for so long, and to enable them 
to part with softened feelings, though it 
might be on the brink of the grave. 
Dreadfully weak and fatigued, with nerves 
all unstrung, his brain in a whirl, and the 
tears starting on the instant to his eyes, he 
had been admitted to the presence of the 
invalid. Seeking for pity and tenderness 
and pardon, he was entirely unprepared for 
the reception he encountered. He found 
his father stern, ironic, almost savage, full 
of taunts and charges, irritating, heartless, 
unbearable. He struggled as long as he 
could. He had bent before his father. He 
had humbled himself genuinely. He had 
asked for pardon with deep penitence and 
sincerity. He had done more than at 
one time he would have deemed possible. 
He felt broken and crushed. And yet his 
father showed no sign of relenting. 

** Tell me what have you done?” 

There was no hint of softening or concil- 
iation in the tone in which the words were 
spoken. There seemed rather to lurk in 
the question some new disregard of his feel- 
ings—some new desire to wound and hum- 
ble him further. With every wish to re- 
strain himself, it seemed to him at last to 
be useless, hopeless, further to prolong a 
scene so eminently painful. He thought 
that he had done all that was possible for 
son to do: that he would now go his way; 
for indeed he could bear to stay, no longer. 

«Tell me what you have done, that I 
should do all this ?” the old man repeated. 

“Nothing,” answered the son, hoarsely. 

“Nothing?” the old man repeated, 
angrily. 

“Father,” he said, with some abrupt- 
ness, “let the estates go. Let Steenie 
have them. Let him be your heir, and 
take his place as head of the house. Let 
his children come after him, and still be 
preferred to me. It will matter little enough ; 
there will never be child of mine to inherit 
anything,” he went on, bitterly. ‘ Let the 
money go too. It was not that brought me 
home. It was not care for such things sent 
me on my knees just now. I asked your 
pardon, humbly, honestly. You withhold 
it from me. Be itso. Let God's will be 
done. I would have it otherwise, if I could. 
For curses, they are acts of Heaven, not 
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when I was a child, and less when I became 
a man, perhaps things would have turned 
out better, and I should not have had to sue 
here for pardon, or have had it harshly 
withheld from me. Indeed, father, you 
have done me wrong, not crediting me when 
I confessed my sin and implored you to for- 
give me. CanI do more? I come to you 
with my heart in my hands, and you fling it 
far away from you, and will have none of it. 
At least it will be something—not much, 
but something—to know that I arrived in 
time to see you—that I knelt to you—though 
all was in vain. I never thought to be 
speaking thus; but there seems to be now 
no help for it.” 

The old man raised himself in his bed, 
trembling violently. Unconsciously, Wil- 
ford had undone all the good his previous 
demeanor had wrought on his behalf. 

‘So you defy me, then! ” cried Mr. Had- 
field, passionately. “I may do my worst, 
may I? Curse or no curse. You care little. 
Will or no will. I thank you for this. I 
like openness and outspeaking. I am glad 
you have thrown off all disguise. You are 
the same shameless, unfilial Wilford Had- 
field, who went away from here seven years 
ago; but worse, because you are older. I 
have to thank you for letting me know this 
in good time—in time to prevent me doing 
an act of gross folly and injustice. See 
here, sir,” and the old man opened the Bible, 
and took from it a sheet of paper, “I had 
made a new will. I had purposed to restore 
to you the position to which you were born. 
I had again made you my heir—the next 
owner of the Hadfield lands. You have 
spoken in time. You have shown yourself 
in your real colors in time. Thus I send 
you back again to beggary, then; thus I 
cancel my will—thus—thus,” and as he 
spoke, with trembling hands he tore the 
paper to shreds. “Thus I make Stephen 
my heir, and bequeath all to him. Now, 
sir, go forth—stranger, outcast, beggar : let 
me never set eyes on you again. Let 
me—” 

He flung the crumpled fragments of paper 
into the face of his son; he whirled his 
thin, withered arms in the air, as though 
endeavoring to invoke some new curse upon 
his firstborn child; but his voice failed him : 








his passion prevented what he said from 


words of man. Had I been censured more | being either articulate or audible. He 
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seized the hand-bell at his side, and rang 
it furiously. He sank back on his pillows, 
panting for breath. 

Wilford hurried from the room. In the 
corridor he encountered his brother and 
the doctor. 

‘Go in at once, for God’s sake,” he said, 
“my father is very ill. He needs assist- 
ance, and at onée.” 

Mr. Fuller entered the sick-room. 

“He has forgiven you? All has ended 
well?” Stephen asked. 

“No,” answered Wilford, with anguish. 
“He has not forgiven me, He will never 
forgive me now. Perhaps it had been bet- 
ter if I had never come back. Heaven 
knows I did it for the best.” 

‘But he will change again, Wilford, 
soon. This illness affects him, makes him 
wild and angry, mad almost at times. By 
and by he will see you again.” 

“He will never see me again: he has 
cursed me anew. I am no more his son. I 
am nothing tohim more. Byand by? He 
will be dead, and he will not have forgiven 
me.” 

He tottered back: but for the support of 
the wall, he would have fallen. 

“Let me get hence,” he said, “ into the 
open air. I cannot breathe in this house. 
How weak I am!” 

His limbs trembling beneath him, he 
passed down the staircase, and went forth 
into the night, bitterly cold, and ghostly 
white from the snow thick upon the ground. 

Stephen joined the doctor in his father’s 
room. 


CHAPTER IV. THE DOCTOR’S DAUGHTERS. 


Ir is to be presumed that Grilling Abbots 
ranked as a town rather than a village, for 
the reason that every Wednesday through- 
out the year about three old women took it 
into their heads to assemble with their 
fruit-stalls in what was called the High 
Street — apparently because there was no 
other street of any kind whatever—and 
there hold what they chose to term a mar- 
ket. Considered as a select and limited 


open-air, daylight conversazione, no doubt 
this weekly meeting was as pleasant to the 
few concerned in it, as it was certainly 
harmless to the rest of the world; but 
viewed in the light of an affair attended 
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with financial results of any importance 
whatever, it must be pronounced a decided 
failure. Nevertheless, the fact of this 
pseudo weekly market being held at Gril- 
ling Abbots was duly registered in alma- 
nacs and chronicled in gazetteers, and all 
the inhabitants clung to it as an ancient 
and honorable institution that somehow, 
though precisely in what way no one could 
finally settle, enhanced the value of and 
gave consequence to their town. A rather 
wide street of straggling houses, some of 
the fine old red tone of years and years ago, 
others of new and pale brick, in color like 
the crust of a slack-baked loaf: an old 
Norman church some hundred yards in the 
rear of the High Street, its walls of the 
rugged crumbly texture of the rind of a 
full-ripe Stilton cheese, and wonderfully 
freckled and variegated with alternate 
patches of moss and lichen: in the church- 
yard, shading quite a large group of graves, 
a yew-tree, so dense that it looked quite 
black in the distance, and its straight, wide- 
spreading branches drew broad, dark, 
Opaque streaks across the view of the 
church: the George Inn, “with good ac- 
commodation,” etc., where Mr. Wilford 
Hadfield paused while the horses were 
changed on his journey to the Grange: 
the new Gothic schoolhouse, built on part 
of the site of the old White Hart Hotel, 
which had been closed for so long (the last 
proprietor committed suicide on the day the 
last stage-coach went through the town for 
the last time; Grilling Abbots had been a 
famous place, and the White Hart its most 
noted hostel in the old pre-railroad times, 
when a score of coaches rattled daily along 
the High Street): the Rectory, completely 
covered with ivy, like an old warrior coated 
with chain mail: the pump, the butcher’s, 
the baker’s, the blacksmith’s : sum up these 
items, and you have Grilling Abbots, save 
that there has to be noted, in addition, a 
small white house—a little aloof from the 
town—standing in its own garden grounds, 
on the road to the Grange, and being the 
residence of Mr. Fuller, surgeon, etc. 
There was no name to the house appar- 
ently: it was not known as Prospect, or 
Woodbine, or Clematis Cottage, or Villa. 
Yet not a soul in the town but could point 
out the doctor’s, the pretty white building at 
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down to keep the cold out. 
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the end of the town—where Mr. Fuller had and rather terrifies its object-—has consider- 
lived, man and boy, these ever so many | ately supplied him with tepid water for his 


bath during the cold season. He has really 


A very pretty house—or cottage rather :|a comfortable time of it, that bird, suppos- 
the doctor always called it a cottage; and, jing him to have no strong notions on the 
certainly, as its tenant, he ought to have | subject of liberty, and that he holds that 
known, if anybody ought, what to call it— | lacquered wires do not after all make a cage, 
with a thickly thatched roof,—Uplandshire | for he is earnestly cared for and tended by 
is a great country for thatched roofs,—the 
thatch packed very even and tight, and cut | tastes are considered, he has not to go for- 
off so sharply at the ends, that it looked | aging about like the vagabond birds outside, 
like an agriculturist’s closely clipped locks, |he has his food in regularly from his own 
the sharp line the roof took over each win- | greengrocer’s, he sees plenty of society, he 
dow resembling very much the curve of|is often covered with kisses from the red 

' Hodge’s hair over his ears; a pretty gar- |lips of pretty Miss Madge (perhaps she does 
den, too, daintily kept in summer time, with | a little overdo this, so far as comfort is con- 
a lawn like a velvet-pile carpet, standard | cerned), and in return, it is only expected 
roses thickly studded with buds, neat, sharp- | of him that he will not sing too violently 
edged beds brilliant with thickly growing | when company are in the room, nor fling 
verbena, and a honeysuckle trailing itself|about too many of his seeds on the draw- 


over the porch, clinging with languid grace- | ing-room carpet—both which expectations, 
fulness to the neat lattice-work. But this 


is the summer view of the place: we have | disappointing. 

winter now. The lawn is covered with snow,| A comfortable fire burns in the grate. 
which paints white lines on every tree-bough, | Before it Miss Violet Fuller sits very busy 
and sprinkles every hedge with crystal pow-|indeed, sewing. It looks very much as 
der. Snow everywhere. The earth so}|though she were engaged on one of a new 
bright with it that the sky looks quite a dull | set of shirts for the doctor, and bent upon 
leaden gray by contrast, and the tree-trunks | putting the most minute work that ever 
jet-black. The low-roofed rooms in the |was seen into his wristbands. Miss Violet 
doctor’s cottage are quite lit up by the snow |is the housekeeper of the establishment, 
outside, which mounts upon the window- 
sills and clings to the sashes, till they look | every one in Grilling Abbots will certify, 
as though they were wadded with swan’s-|ever since the death of the doctor’s wife, 


the whole household; his appetite and 


however, it may be said, he is continually 


and has filled that position admirably, as 


many years ago. 


The house is more commodious than might| Miss Violet is rather above the middle 
at a first view be supposed. The drawing-| height; a slight, lithe figure; very graceful 
room, though the ceiling is low, is quite a 
spacious apartment, and is built out at the |repose about her manner. She has large, 
back with a bow-window, hung now with | gray, luminous eyes, beautifully shadowed 
warm curtains, replacing the white muslin | and intensified in hue by their long over- 
draperies of summer. Singing and flapping hanging lashes, a complexion radiantly fair, 
his wings furiously every now and then, to 
keep himself warm probably, and pecking | of chestnut hair. Those intent upon the 
at his sugar as though he were really fight-| smaller traits of beauty would delight to 
ing with it on the ground of some long-|note the exquisite lines of her mouth and 
standing animosity—a pretty bird, but|chin and neck. As a rule, I think people 
blessed with a temper notwithstanding the|are apt to overlook how really important 
good-natured looks of his black beads of} are these matters in their bearing upon gen- 
eyes, Miss Madge Fuller’s canary dwells in| eral perfectness of form. Indeed, it seems 
an ornamental wire cage, something of a|to be sufficient for a woman to have big 
pagoda pattern (a mistake in costume as it |eyes, a respectable nose, and to make her 
were, for the bird didn’t come from China), | hair shine with bear’s-grease, for her to be 
decorating the window. His mistress— | adored as a beauty by a sufficiently large 
whose affection is alittle boisterous at times, | circle of admirers. In any discussion con- 


in movement, and with a certain charming 





features delicately formed, and profuse coils 
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cerning the daughters of Doctor Fuller 
amongst the dwellers in Grilling Abbots, it 
may be mentioned that Miss Violet was 
always distinguished as the “ pretty Miss 
Fuller,” a distinction creditable to the per- 
ceptions of the Grilling Abbots people, 
although a decided slight appeared to be 
conveyed by it to the not trifling attractions 
of Miss Madge, the younger sister. 

It is true that Miss Madge was only just 
emerging from that trying period of life, 
so far as beauty is concerned, when there 
is a decided inclination about the arms and 
legs and the extremities to develop them- 
selves greatly and independently, regardless 
of symmetry, or the general proportions of 
the body. I have heard rude young men 
define this state by the term “leggy,” and 
the appellation is apposite, perhaps, though 
certainly unrefined. Miss Madge had been 
suffering from the economy of growth, and 
was only just recovering from this transi- 
tional stage of life. A certain angularity 
still clung to her form; her feet—but the 
appearance of feet, after all, is a matter 
that rests very much with the bootmaker— 
were not small, while her hands were decid- 
edly large and not white. She was little 
more than fifteen, aad perhaps it would be 
premature to say that she had already at- 
tained her full height. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that Madge had a very fair share of 
personal charms, and these quite apart from 
the witchery of her perpetual merriment ; 
and her laugh, if a little loud, was yet most 
perfectly musical; it was a laugh with the 
loud pedal down, but it was as irresistible 
as it was harmonious. Her features were 
irregular; so much could be seen at a 
glance. But after all, beauty is not a mere 
matter of lines and angles, to be demon- 
strated like a mathematical proposition ; it 
is the expression of a face that charms, not 
the accuracy of its drawing. Surely, then, 
the best beauty is expression, and here 
Madge had a triumph: for it was not possi- 
ble to withstand the allurements of that 
good, glad, frank expression, brilliant in its 
health and heart. After this, there can be 
no harm in conceding that her nose was dis- 
tinctly of the turn-up pattern; not that such 
a form of nose is in any way unprepossess- 
ing, or has by any means had justice done 
to it; but it isa nose under a kind of ban 
of generally recognized disapproval ; it is a 
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nose with a bad name, in fact. Iam afraid 
that much the same sort of view must be 
taken in regard to Madge’s hair, which was 
of that glorious red hue—decidedly red, 
mind; no evasion under the name of yellow 
or tawny or auburn; but of that uncom- 
promising red the world has been somehow 
coerced to agree that it does not like. But 
then those large, wide-open eyes, so su- 
perbly blue, quite like the finest jewels in 
hue and brightness, though they could melt 
and glow and vary as no jewel can; those 
grand arching eyebrows, those ripe-red lips, 
that pearly set of teeth, and that transpar- 
ent complexion; how white her neck, what 
a mottled rosine:s upon her cheeks! She 
might not be the pretty Miss Fuller, but I 
should like to see the creature equal to the 
criminal audacity of describing her as the 
ugly one. Let us be content with saying 
that, conventionally considered, she was less 
beautiful than Violet—that’s all: we will 
make no further concessions to the disad- 
vantage of our Madge. 

Is it to be marvelled at that Mr. Fuller 
was very proud and very fond of the two 
charming daughters his dead wife had be- 
queathed to his love and care? We may 
go, indeed, further. Was it strange that 
the whole of Grilling Abbots was proud 
and fond of the two Miss Fullers—of Vio- 
let and Madge ! 

Meadg is busy drawing from a litho- 
graphed landscape—shall we say by dexter- 
ous Mr. Harding? Madge has not great 
art-talent, though she fancies she has, and 
her good father—who, honestly, knows no 
more about drawing and painting than 
about whale-fishing — heartily backs the 
opinion of his younger child. Violet has 
considerable taste and skill. Those framed 
chalk heads (after Julien) on the wall of the 
drawing-room are from her hand; so also 
is that portrait of Madge, taken five years 
ago—you may note that her eyes were not 
much smaller then; and a tolerable like- 
ness of the doctor—his cravat and collars 
limned, perhaps, with superfluous accuracy 
—sketched about the same time: he was 
not quite so bald then, and his face perhaps 
a little fuller. But these works are highly 
creditable specimens of amateur talent, es- 
pecially when it is borne in mind that the 
opportunities of obtaining art instruction 
in the heart of Uplandshire are not too nu- 











merous. And what does Grilling Abbots 
know concerning the Fine Arts? Why, 
bless the place! it has hardly ever even set 
eyes on a painting (except the sign-board of 
the George) or a painter either. It is true 
a travelling photographer, in a cheap-jack 
sort of van, once stopped a whole week in 
the place—in the paddock at the back of the 
blacksmith’s, and left behind him reminis- 
cences of his sojourn in the shape of scien- 
tific caricatures of the inhabitants (collodion 
on glass) of the most fearful character that 
ever were seen. But he, like some brothers 
of his craft whom I and some others have 
met, was not an artist—emphatically not. 

Madge was a very expeditious draughts- 
woman; she did not pause to put too much 
thought into her work; she plied her pen- 
cil at a furious pace; she used her india- 
rubber every now and then determinedly, 
with a strong wrist, as though she would 
quite as soon as not work her way through 
the shiny cardboard and come out on the 
other side; she was prone to strong effects 
produced by the free use of a BB pencil; 
perhaps much of her “handling,” as the 
painters call it, was as remarkable for its 
abandon as for any artistic quality; cer- 
tainly her vigor and dash almost supplied 
the place of knowledge and genuine worth. 
Fairly speaking, however, the works of 
Miss Madge Fuller, with all their defects of 
scribble and smudge, had merits which 
would have received unequivocating hom- 
age in numerous family circles. I have 
known many worse productions pronounced 
to be “wonderfully clever” by most repu- 
table people, particularly when the works in 
question happened to be achieved by any 
of the offspring of those reputable people. 

The younger Miss Fuller talked when she 
worked—in fact, she talked when she played, 
too,—she was always talking. 

“IT say, Vi, I wonder how much longer 
papa will be ? He promised me faithfully last 
night that he would come in very soon after 
breakfast,—very soon, he said,—and you 
know it’s past twelve now. I’m sure it is, 
because I feel so hungry. I wish lunch 
would come in, don’t you, Vi? Oh, you’re 
never hungry! How cold my hands are, I 
can hardly hold my pencil. But I’m getting 
on capitally with this drawing; I shall fin- 
ish it this morning [scribble, scribble, scrib- 
ble]. I’m putting in the water now, Vi, 
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Oh, lor’! I’ve left no room for the boat, the 
darling little boat, with the tiny little man 
init [rub, rub, rub]. Oh, how I’ve smudged 
it! What do you think he’s doing in that 
boat, Vi? Fishing? Ah! I suppose he is, 
Do you know I think it’s quite a shame 
those people at the Grange keeping papa 
all this time? It’s so selfish and inconsid- 
erate. Don’t you think so, Vi? Oh! you 
never will abuse people properly — you 
wont! you always make excuses for them. 
I do wish papa would come home. Oh! 
there, now, I’ve broken my pencil. Where’s 
my knife (cut, cut, cut] ?” 

“You know, Madge, poor old Mr. Had- 
field is very ill indeed, and of course papa 
felt bound to stay with him. The family 
were so anxious that he should, and they’ve 
been always such good kind friends of ours, 
What could papa do?” 

“Oh! but they'll tire the poor dear man 
to death; besides I want him to help me 
make a slide in the garden. He said he 
would, if the frost lasted. What a splen- 
did slide that was in the garden last Christ- 
mas! Do you remember it, Vi?” 

“T am afraid, Madge, your slide will tire 
papa even more than his sitting up with 
poor Mr. Hadfield.” 

“ Lor’, so it will! Do you know I should 
never have thought of that, Vi? I wish I 
had your brains.” 

“TI wish papa would come home: he’s 
been sent for twice this morning to see old 
Mrs. Gardiner, who’s had another fit.” 

“Then he’ll have to go out again directly 
he comes in. What a shame! What does 
that stupid old woman mean by falling ill 
again? I declare she’s always having fits.” 
“For shame, Madge! You forget the 
damson-cheeses the old woman gave you a 
little while ago.” 

“‘ Ah! bless the dear old soul, weren’t they 
nice? O Vi! I wish you’d come and do 
some of this tree for me. Do, there’s a 
darling! You do trees so splendidly, Vi, 
and this is such a horrid hard one. What’s 





it meant for? A _ willow, isn’t it? I 
thought it was. I wish I could draw like 
you, Vi—you’ve got such a neat sort of way 
with you—you make the drawing exactly 
like the copy—somehow, I never can. Qh! 
how I’ve blacked my fingers—just look! 
Thank you, yau darling duck of a Vi!” 

And Miss Madge threw her arms round 
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her sister, and kissed her vehemently. Vio- 
let released herself, laughing, from this out- 
burst of affection and gratitude. 

“What a rough creature you are, Madge! 
There’s my hair down, and my collar crum- 
pled—you hug one like a bear.” 

“Ah, Vi! you’re such a calm, sedate 
duck, I can’t help it. I suppose I am rough. 
I think I ought to have beena boy. Do 
you know I should like nothing better than 
to go out now and have a game of snow- 
balls, only,” and Madge twists her head 
about in a droll way, “ I suppose it wouldn’t 
be quite lady-like and proper, would it?” 

“Well, perhaps, not quite,” says Miss 
Violet, laughing ; “‘ though I dare say if you 
put on your bonnet and go round to the 
Laurels, you'll find Tommy Eastwood very 
happy to play at snow-balls with you as 
long as you like.” 

Madge blushes a superb crimson. How 
it sets off her brilliant blue eyes! 

“QO you wicked girl! How dare you 
talk in that way? I declare you’re as bad 
as papa! He’s always teasing me about 
that wretched little Tommy Eastwood. I 
wont have it! What do I care about him, 
I should like to know ? ” 

“ Well, Madge, you know you’ve been 
taking all those pains with that drawing 
entirely on his account.” 

“Thaven’t! As it happens, I’m going to 
give this drawing to Aunt Mary. I have 
long promised it to her—so there you're 
wrong for once, Vi.” 

“ Why, Madge, I heard you promise it to 
Tommy Eastwood ! ” 

“O you wicked story-teller! He asked 
me for it, but I didn’t say that I’d give it to 
him, did I? What do I care for him? 
Why, my dear Vi, he’s a schoolboy—he 
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wears jackets, and he’s so short for his 
age.” 

“Well, Madge, he’ll grow, you know,” 
and Violet seems to enjoy teasing Miss 
Madge, “and love will soon make you forget 
his jackets. Then, think what a beautiful 
work-box he gave you—a most useful pres- 
ent, I must say, considering the enormous 
amount of work you get through.” 

‘What a tease you are, Vi. I didn’t 
think you could be so spiteful. As if I 
cared for a Tommy Eastwood! My dear, 
you make a great mistake. When I love, 
it shall be a darling at least six feet high, 
with such pets of mustaches, and sweet 
black eyes, and lovely curly dark hair.” 

‘“¢ Like the figure in the hairdresser’s shop 
at Mowle’s.” 

‘‘ Yes,” says Madge, quite simply; “ only 
handsomer, if possible. Hark at that duck 
of a canary-bird — how he always chimes in 
when we begin to talk. Sweet! sweet! 
sweet! Yes; my own darling dickie duckie 
canary cherub!” 

And the young lady rattled off into a long 
oration greatly affectionate, and purely non- 
sensical, addressed to her bird. Suddenly 
she starts up. 

‘“‘ Here comes my darling papa! ” 

‘“‘ How are you, Vi?—[kiss, kiss] ~How 
are you, Baby Madge ?—[Kiss, kiss, kiss, 
and many more too numerous to set out. 
It seemed as though she would never let 
him go.]—How cold, isn’t it? Mind and 
keep up good fires. Madge, darling, run 
and fetch a handkerchief from my room.” 

Madge darted off on the errand. Then 
Mr. Fuller’s manner changed ; he turned to 
Vi, and said in a solemn voice, 

‘“‘Tt’s all over. The poor old man died 
quite painlessly at nine o’clock this morning.” 





Tue affairs of America continue to occupy 
much attention in high circles in these parts. 
The emperor, I hear, is greatly annoyed at the 
surrender of New Orleans to the Federals, be- 
cause it is calculated to make the public believe 
that the Southerners are not so strong as was 
supposed, and the belief will render the recog- 
nition of their independence less easy ; but his 
majesty’s determination to make that recogni- 
tion is in nowise shaken. Itis said this week 
that in addition to the reasons for making it 
which are already known—the putting anend to 
a horrible war, and the re-establishment of com- 
mercial relations between France and the South 
—his majesty has another ; and that is, that the 





independence of the Southern States is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of his projects in 
Mexico. English people here greatly regret 
that their government should have allowed the 
emperor to take the lead in this important mat- 
ter. Not only is it humiliating to one’s national 
pride to see one’s country on this, as on other 
occasions, occupy a secondary place; but by 
our backwardness in recognizing the South—a 
thing which must be done some day—we shall 
not obtain the good-will of the Southerners, 
though it is certainly well worth having, seeing 
that they are of our blood, and could be of use 
to us in our future conflicts with the Northern 
braggarts.—Cor. of The Press, Paris,16 May. 
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THE HERDSMAN OF LA CAMARGUE.* 


PART I. 


At the mouth of the Rhone, mapped out 
by the sinuosities of the river, there extends 
a region famous throughout the South for 
the peculiar wildness of its character—it is 
La Camargue. Before conducting our read- 
ers thither, and making them acquainted 
with the inhabitants by means ofsan episode 
drawn from life, we may be allowed to say a 
few words respecting the theatre on which 
took place the simple story we are about to 
relate. Here, as in certain new countries, 
nature and man are united by ties, the force 
of which we can but ill comprehend, unless 
the description of surrounding objects be 
given to illustrate the tale. 

This country has not always been aban- 
doned to the sort of savage condition the 
spectacle of which in the midst of civiliza- 
tion astonishes us. Stately and busy cities 
once flourished there. Saintes Maries and 
Aigues-Mortes long enjoyed the prosperity 
of seaports, properly so called. . Soon, how- 
ever, the inundations and deposits of the 
Rhone changed the conditions of the coun- 
try, and ruined at once its commerce, its 
agriculture, and its industry. Approaching 
the termination of a course not less strange 
and irregular than that of the Nile, the great 
river comes from the Alps, bringing débris 
of diverse origin, which, before disappearing 
in the sea, it leaves on the lands of those 
who dwell by its shores. These débris, often 
brought from the mountains of Switzerland, 
have traversed the calm waters of the Lake 
of Geneva, then the rapids of Dauphiny, and 
at last, along with decomposed remains of 
animals and vegetables, are heaped up by 
the Mediterranean. Thus by degrees the 
og character of La Camargue is formed. 

his land presents singular contrasts. A 
thick layer of the mud which borders the 
delta of the Rhone gives the richest produce 
on that alluvial soil, so fertile that it often 
yields two harvests in the year. We see 
only fields of golden corn, green meadows, 
and trees with velvety fruits ; but enter into 
the interior of the island of La Camargue, 
and the sternest scenery saddens our thought. 
Before us is an immense marsh, of which a 
deep pond, the Pond of Valcares, is the cen- 
tre. Here and there, sandy landes or som- 
bre pine-woods alone divide that greenish 
half-liquid plain. And yet there is a strange 
interest in that sombre landscape, which 
arises from the majesty of outline—of calm, 
spread everywhere—of that uninterrupted 
solitude which is one of the charms of the 
desert. 


* Translated by permission from the “ Revue 
des deux Mondes.’’ 
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Everything in La Camargue manifests the 
powerful action of creative nature. The de- 
posits from the sea and those from the 
rivers are unceasingly mingled and con- 
founded together. During winter the ponds, 
increased by rains, inundate the plain and 
rejoin the sea; during summer, pools of 
stagnant water infect the country with dele- 
terious miasma. Pebbles and stones are 
unknown on that gray and level tract. The 
smallest flowers have a strange stamp, which 
distinguishes them from flowers of the same 
species elsewhere. The leaves of the daisy, 
the camomile, the aster, usually so delicate 
and fragile, become heavy and rank in the 
slimy and saline soil of La Camargue. In 
the slow progress of many centuries of Na- 
ture’s march this strange country recallsthe . 
first arborescent shores which appeared on 
the hardly-cooled surface of our globe. 

The contact of the sea gives to La Ca- 
margue another distinctive character. The 
Mediterranean washes its sandy coasts with- 
out ceasing, as if it would dispute empire 
with the Rhone, and bury the delta under 
its waves. Filtrating into the pine-woods, 
it decorates the resinous trunks of the coni- 
fers with pieces of sea-weed ; caressing the 
reeds with its foamy waves, it scatters over 
them snowy flakes. In evaporating on the 
sand, it leaves there fantastic delineations 
of saline efflorescences; like a dew to the 
marshy prairies, it embellishes them with 
crystalline pearls. Its passage is everywhere 
betrayed—here by pernicious miasm, there 
by sharp odors, further on by saline depos- 
its, and again by dried sea-weed. On the 
summits of the pine-trees the sea hangs 
silvery ribands of its marine moss; on the 
high banks of the roads it scatters like a 
carpet of snow the white foam, and, like 
large sheets, basins of briny water extend 
further and further upon the soil, which is 
intersected in all directions by dikes and 
gutters. La Camargue, in a word, is the 
Kingdom of Salt—the air, the water, the 
plants, the soil, the canals which distribute 
the waters of the Rhone, are all impregnated 
with it. 

The principal crops of the aqueous or 
reedy Savannahs—as these marshy prairies 
are called—are rushes and reeds. These 
plants are excellent food for cattle, and also 
are made use of to form the thatched roofs 
and partitions of the cottages, to make 
chairs, and immense straw mats to guard 
the heaps of salt from the rain, and to pre- 
serve the newly sown lands from saline 
effloresences. The salt season brings move- 
ment and life every summer into these waste 
landes, whence France is furnished with her 
best salt. 

The population is in keeping with the 
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country. The battle of life has to be fought 
in two different modes—either by active ef- 
fort or patient endurance. Savage animals 
have to be conquered ; and in order to ob- 
tain salt, man must brave the emanations 
from a deleterious soil. Mosquitos thirst- 
ing for blood, clouds of yellowish locusts, 
marsh birds silent as ghosts, venomous 
reptiles rolling in the mud, unceasingly re- 
mind the dweller of La Camargue of the 
conditions of Nature which weigh upon him, 
and which it is his pride to oppose with in- 
vincible courage. Here graze savage bulls 
buried breast-deep in rushes of the reed- 
ground; there gallop wild horses with flying 
manes over the salt-hardened land. It is a 
curious circumstance that the bulls of La 
Camargue are as black as ebony, whilst the 
horses, on the contrary, are pure white. 

In the midst of the bulls the keeper reigns 
—the herdsman, who is charged with watch- 
ing over them. He accomplishes this task 
with the assistance of one of the most peace- 
able of the oxen, the dondaire, or bell-ox, 
who carries a large bell on his wooden col- 
lar. By what mysterious means this peace- 
able ox imposes his will on his turbulent 
companions, who are never disobedient to 
his bell, is one of the thousand secrets of 
nature which we observe, but cannot explain. 
As to the keeper, his sole weapon is an iron 
trident. Mounted every day on his white 


steed, sleeping by night in the open air with 
a handkerchief wrapped round his large felt 
hat, clothed in a fur blouse, sunburnt and 
bare-legged, the athletic herdsman resem- 
bles the wild horseman of the American 


Pampas. These indomitable men love their 
independent and rude life. One sees them 
sometimes rush boldly through the marshes 
on their shuddering steeds, sometimes pass 
like lightning by the skirts of a pine-wood, 
escorted by a black troop which follow, bel- 
lowing. They are known and feared as much 
as the ferocious animals whose keeping is 
entrusted to them. At their loud shouts 
tumultuous troops of horses and bounding 
bulls may be seen hurrying from all points 
of the island. The herdsman is the true 
King of La Camargue. 

The life of the salt-gatherer is very differ- 
ent. During the winter he is shut up ina 

oor hut near the deserted salt-pans ; whilst 
in the summer he becomes the head of an 
army of laborers. In contrast to the herds- 
men, the salters, obliged to keep near their 
salt-pits, know no other joys than those of 
the family and the ieaentls A band of chil- 
dren, rickety and pallid from fever, play in 
the sun before the door of their dwelling. 
The sight of these miserable families is ex- 
tremely touching andsad. Privations of all 
sorts—the monotony of their existence, the 
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maladies caused by the vicinity of the 
marshes—would make these poor people the 
most to be pitied in the world, if there were 
not near them creatures yet more unhappy 
—the Revenue Collectors, who are con- 
demned to vegetate on that arid plain, with- 
out ever knowing the sweetnesses of domes- 
tic life. 

Such is the general aspect—such the pop- 
ulation of La Thamenee. 

Will our readers now follow us into the 
wildest part of this region, to an island 
formed at the south of La Camargue by two 
arms of the Rhone—the Rhone-Mort, with 
heavy and yellowish waters, and the Petit- 
Rhone, with turbulent and rapid waves? 
No outline of any hamlet appears on this 
part of La Camargue; a dark pine-forest 
descends down to the very edge of the sea 
—the solitude of the marshes is only dis- 
turbed by the heavy flights of aquatic birds. 
There a shifting soil and putrid miasm do 
not permit, without peril, the harvesting of 
the aquatic plants, which bend under the 
blast of the roaring mdrin.* Thus in the 
adjoining country, this uncultivated, un- 
healthy, and deserted island, is designated 
by the characteristic name of the Sauvage. 
In the midst of the Sauvage is found a trub 
desolate lande : large salt-works extend their 
white marks in regular fashion; a salt- 
maker’s poor hut is built on the borders, and 
through a clump of rickety pines a little 
custom-house station is visible. on the 
neighboring Down. This place is called San- 
souire.t 

The remembrance of a rare-occurrence in 
the monotonous life of the populatians of La 
Camargue—the love of a salter’s daughter 
for a herdsman—bringsthis. humble dwelling 
to our notice. 

In the early part of the winter of 1840, 
when an icy north wind caused the dry 
branches of the pines in the pine-forests to 
crackle, and the reeds in the marshes to 
quiver, a family of salt-makers came to settle 
at Sansouire, which has been abandoned on 
account of its insalubrity and scanty profits. 
The new salt-makers were poor people, who 
had been employed on the rice-fields on the 
shores of the Rhone. An unexpected inun- 
dation had suddenly swept away, not only 
the harvest of the proprietor, but the abode 
and the means of livelihood of the workmen. 
After despairingly inquiring what was to be- 
come of them without shelter, means, or 
work, they had accepted, as an unhoped-for 
happiness, employment at the salt-pits of 


* A specias of sirocco. 

+ By Sansouire is also understood the saline 
efflorescences which form whitish spots on the soil. 
‘They abound in the marshy grounds of La Ca- 
margue. 
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Sansouire. A young couple and the mother the salt-gatherer passed at Sansouire was a 
of the husband comprised the whole family. | peculiarly hard-working time, but the new- 

Tall and lean, the salter, named Berzile,|comers did not complain of that—regular 
was of that leaden color which tells of the | work seemed happiness to them. 


influence of bad air. He was already bent 
by toil, and his hands, although strong and 
hard, trembled like those of an old man. 
His old mother herself was reduced by fever 
to such a state of emaciation that she was 
always called Fennéte (the small woman). 
As to the young wife, she had received the 
name of Caroubie, doubtless on account of 
her decided liking for the indigenous fruit 
of the carob-tree, and also because of her 
slender figure and the reddish color of her 
hair, which resembled the exact tint of the 
pods of that tree. Having made the jour- 
ney emery h on foot, laden with clothes and 
indispensable tools, often straying into the 
middle of marshes, the poor family reached 


Sansouire, worn out’ and shivering. How | convulsively to her breast. 





| 


The summer came, and one fine morning 
Caroubie gave birth to a little girl. Alabert 
was her godfather, and he gave her the name 
of Manidette. The salt-gatherers never had 
another child. Manidette was therefore very 
much cherished by the poor family, of whom 
she was the joy and the pride. Many times 
they feared to lose her; and as affection is 
often developed in proportion to the anxiety 
which is felt for the beloved being, the frag- 
ile health of Manidette only increased their 
tenderness for her. 

At six years of age she was very ill. She 
lay on Caroubie’s knees. It seemed to her 
as if death could never take her from her 
mother’s arms, and she oa the child 

ennéte, pale 


delighted and surprised were they to find|and wrinkled, leaned over the poor little 
the house open and cheerful looking, with a | creature, as if to-breathe into her the small 
good fire of bouse,* and some flaming pine | life which was left to herself. The good 
branches at the top. A simple repast was | grandmother besought Heaven to take her 


set out on the table, and a pitcher of water, 

recious possession on these sea-marshes, 
invited the weary travellers to quench their 
thirst, whilst a tame sea-mew, hopping round 
the family, seemed to welcome rm to their 
home. 

As the salt-gatherers were hesitating to 
‘seat themselves at the hospitable board, the 
door opened gently, and a thin pale young 
"man appeared on the threshold. He was one 
-of the Revenue Collectors from the neigh- 
boring station. Enfeebled, and almost worn 
out by his monotonous existence, the young 
Collector had learnt that new salt-gatherers 
were about to set up at Sansouire. Those 
‘who have long lived with one or two feverish 
and silent comrades can alone understand 
‘the happiness this poor custom-house official 
felt at this moment. He welcomed before- 
‘hand as friends the unknown tenants of San- 
‘souire. Was he not about to meet a fam- 
ily, to hear a woman’s voice, to have com- 
panions in privation to cheer? But might 
not the comfortless dwelling at the salt- 
‘works repulse the strangers? There was 
‘something so lugubrious in its aspect as 
might well prevent the new-comers from in- 
stalling themselves there; and therefore, in 
order to give as cheerful an air as possible 
to the.dwelling at Sansouire, Alabert (that 
was the name of the Revenue Coilector) had 
himself cleaned and brightened . the little 
house, so as to change the poor dilapidated 
place into a smiling cottage. 

The first few weeks which the family of 

* Bouse.(cattle-dung) is made use of, instead of 


peat, in these poor landes, which are deficient in 
‘wood. 


| 


| 





instead of the well-beloved child. Berzile, 
seated by the hearth, beheld with anguish 
his mother, who sought death, and whom 
death refused—his child, who wished to live, 
about to die. It was a dull and rainy win- 
ter’s day; a melancholy fire of bouse was 
nearly extinguished by the showers, which 
fell in torrents. The weathercock creaked 
on the roof; the horses neighed in the pine- 
wood, shaking their wet manes; the bulls 
bellowed, stamping the Jande. At this mo- 
ment the door of the hut opened, and Ala- 
bert entered softly. His clothes were 
soaked, and he held in his hand a shell, 
called, in the country, on account of its 
form, the Madonna’s Ear. 

“ The sea was very stormy this morning,” 
said he, in a low voice, to Caroubie, careful 
not to disturb the slumber into which the 
child had sunk ; “ I went to the shore to see 
if a Madonna’s Ear could be found, to bring 
relief to your Manidette.” And Alabert 
gave the pretty shell to the young woman. 

“Ah! thanks,” replied she, placing it 
quickly over the Me of the child. «Pell 
the Virgin that thou sufferest, and pray 
heartily to her,” murmured she, bending 
over Manidette; “she will listen, if thou 
speakest in her ear.” 

The child repeated the words uttered b 
its mother with a feeble voice and the touc 
of the fresh and polished shell was somewhat 
grateful and cooling to its burning lips. 
Caroubie removed the shell from the mouth 
to the ear of the child. Everybody knows 
the kind of indistinct murmur which pro- 
ceeds from a shell when it is applied to the 
ear. The fever of the poor child was soothed 
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by the tones; and, cradled as it were by the 
mysterious sounds she heard, Manidette slept 
sweetly. Her mother held the shell con- 
stantly over her warm and velvety little ear. 
On tiptoe Berzile, Alabert, and Fennéte 
cautiously drew near, trying to read the an- 
swer of the Virgin on the countenance of the 
young invalid. The sleep of the child was 
prolonged, her nerves gradually calmed 
down, her heavy head was relieved; and 
on awakening, she smiled, and began to play 
with her beautiful rosy shell. The prayers 
of the poor family had been heard ; the child 

| was out of danger, and every one kneeled to 
thank the Madonna. 

The salt-works, which had prospered rap- 
idly under the management of Berzile, occu- 
pied the husband and wife so constantly that 
they could never leave Sansouire. Enfeebled 
by her great age, Fennéte walked with diffi- 
culty, and scarcely ever left the room on the 
lower story, for her trembling hand still 
guided the domestic arrangements. It was 
Alabert, therefore, who took Manidette to 
the sea-beach to seek shells, or to the pine- 
woods to gather broom, or to the heath to 
collect round and polished pebbles. He 
taught her to read, to write, to cast accounts; 
in short, all the learning he had himself. 
When she was twelve years old he took her 
to Saintes Maries to learn the Catechism. 

Under the shield of this pure and ardent 
afiection Manidette gently grew up. In the 
country, the love of a man of five-and-thirty 
or forty for a young girl of fifteen, would 
appear an absurdity. “He might be her 
father,” would be an unanswerable argu- 
ment. The salters continued to leave their 
daughter to Alabert’s care with perfect con- 
fidence. The Collector had at first watched, 
with simply a paternal interest, the develop- 
ment of Manidette, who, from a joyous and 
careless child, had by degrees grown into a 
modest and thoughtful maiden. He had 
hoped to love her as a sister. There came 
a day in which this illusion could no longer 
be cherished, and he sighed deeply to think 
what should be the end of his love. Mani- 
dette regarded him as a second father; to 
ask her in marriage was to bring ridicule 
upon himself. How changed since the 

easant times when, carrying the little girl 
in his arms, he had taken her to play in the 
sun on the shining sands. The bull-chase 
had for a long time replaced these walks and 
playful games. The bull-chases are great 
events in the peaceful life of La Camargue, 
and lead to nearly all the marriages in the 
country; for it is there the young people 
meet, and make choice of their future lovers. 
Manidette was in her sixteenth year; it was 
time to think of a husband for her; and as 
the care of the salt-pits prevented the salters 
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from taking their daughter to these festivals, 
they were delighted that Alabert could ac- 
company her thither. Manidette confided 
her cares and troubles to Alabert; but it 
was no longer a question of a bouquet to 

ather, or a rush-basket to fill with shells— 
it was the fear of not appearing beautiful 
enough; and Alabert felt clearly that this 
coquetry was not for him. 

Manidette’s was not that style of beaut 
which pleases peasant fancy. The charm o: 
her face consisted in the perfect harmony of 
its lines, and the extreme gentleness of her 
expression. She was too delicate to be em- 
jo at the salt-works, therefore her hands 
ad remained soft and fine ; and as she read 
with pleasure the small number of volumes 
which Alabert had procured for her, em- 
broidered her own apparel, spoke little, and 
in a low voice, stepped noiselessly in walk- 
ing, and, as at the salt-festival at the con- 
clusion of the season, took no part in the 
songs or dances of the work-people, she was 
called by no other name than that of Dou- 
maiselette (the little lady). 

The Revenue Collectors usually only re- 
main a few years at the same station, and 
there had been more than one opportunity 
for Alabert to leave Sansouire; but, since 
the birth of Manidette, he had become 
attached to that poor soil, and, each time, 
he had requested as a favor to remain there. 
Although astonished at this singular con- 
stancy, his superiors had not cared to dis- 
suade him. Alabert said, that if removed 
from Manidette he could not taste an 

iness; and in order to remain near her he 
esitated not to sacrifice his advancement. 


PART II. 


Ir was about the end of spring. The 
summer promised to be afine season. Ber- 
zile had already enlarged his salt-works. 
It was Sunday; there was to be a muselade* 
(muzzling) in the enclosure of the Radeau ; 
and on their road thither Alabert and Man- 
idette walked over the silvery sand, in which, 
@s in a soft carpet, their footsteps sank. The 
crucifixes sparkled on the narrow roads which 
cross the salt-marshes; beautiful bunches 
of sea-fennel sprang up from the ground; a 
resinous perfume arose from the pine-woods. 
The wild ducks called in the marshes, the 
sea-birds on the shore, and the ravens from 
the tall firs. The rosy morning had colored 
the cheeks of Manidette, and a certain lan- 
guid softness in her eyes showed that she 

* An operation which consists in fastening the 
muzzles of the calves, when they have reached a 
certain-age, in a sort of wooden nippers, which, 
whilst preventing them from sucking, allows them 


to graze in the marshes. It is a novel sort 0° 
weaning. 
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was not insensible to the splendor of re- | 
awakened Nature. The Collector contem- | 

lated her with tenderness. “I should be| 
oe and content to love her without re- | 
turn, if she would not give her heart to 
another,” said he. And as he knew the, 
most secret thoughts of Manidette, as well 
as every line of her beauty, a ray of hope 
shone in his eyes, for it seemed to him that 
her tranquil soul could never know the tor- 
ments of love. 

The young maiden and the Collector had 
hc of the pine-wood which separates the 
Radeau from the lande of the Sauvage. 
The sun rose high in the sky, and the shad- 
ows of the pines fell on the arid ground. 
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lifted her, up like a feather, took her en 
croupe, and set off with her. 

“Where are we going?” said Manidette, 
trembling. 

“To the muzzling, to which you were 
doubtless bound,” answered the horseman, 
in a strong voice. “The muzzling was just 
beginning when I heard the snout of the 
Collector, and I es my horse in your 
direction, rightly thinking that a raised bull 
had escaped into the pine-wood.” 

Manidette and the Keeper had hardly ex- 
changed these few words when they reached 
the Radeau. This place, chosen for the 
muzzling, forms an immense sandy circus 
between the pine-wood of the Sauvage and 


They were already far from Sansouire. At the sea. Wet by the waves which, agitated 
the sight of the heath which carpeted the | by the mistral, rolled on the land, a herd of 
sand of the forest with white and pink blos-| cattle watched by the Keeper, and kept 
soms, Manidette, with childish joy, began together by the bell-leaders, crowded to- 
to run here and there to admire and gather gether on the shore. The young bulls, the 
the wild flowers. Glad of escaping one of} heroes of the day, might be seen in the 
these festivals, at which he always trembled | midst ; they seemed to comprehend the dan- 
lest Manidette should find a lover, Alabert| ger which threatened them, and, terrified, 
followed the young girl, without reminding | pressed close to their mothers, Some of 
her that the hour of the muzzling drew near. | them, already big and strong, with fierce 
Suddenly, at the moment when, rosy with! eye fronted the multitude scattered on the 

leasure, Manidette raised herself up with| borders of the forest. The people had 

er apron full of flowers, a furious bull ap-| assembled from all the districts of La 
peared through the trees. Advancing with| Camargue, in order to be present at this 
wild bounds, panting sides, blood-shot eyes, | singular weaning, and from the preceding 
lashing tail, and nostrils covered with foam, | evening whole families had camped on the 
he made straight towards the young girl.' plain. Covered with canvas over hoops, the 
A mortal paleness spread over her face when | wagons, sey in line, formed a barrier, 
she perceived him. There was no means of, behind which refuge could be taken in case 
escape—not even flight. The high furze ofneed. After having gently set Manidette 





which twined together at her feet imprisoned 
her as in a narrow labyrinth. With her 
back against the trunk of a tree, motionless, | 
and frozen with fear, she awaited the bull, 
who advanced, bellowing. Alabert did not 
see the furious animal until he was almost 
close upon Manidette. A great barrier of 
pines and thorny bushes separated him from 
the animal. With a desperate effort, in or- 


down on the ground, and recommended her 
to the care of the curious, who gathered 
around the yet trembling girl, the bold 
Keeper darted towards the black troop, 
which, shuddering, awaited the operation 
of the muzzling. With a red handkerchief 
round his head, as if to brave the fierce 
horde he governed, his body free in a white 
loose blouse, his legs girt with leathern 





der to divert to himself the anger of the bull, | gaiters, firmly seated on his saddle, trident 
he shouted loudly, and waved his handker-| in hand—whether motionless he kept the 
chief convulsively; but nothing would turg) bulls in their ranks with a look, or that 
the bull, who, after having looked savagely’ rapid as lightning he pursued to a distance 
at the Collector, rushed with lowered head|a furious young beast—the manly profile 
towards the unfortunate maiden. At this! of Bamboche (that was the name of the 
moment a keeper, mounted upon his steed, | young Keeper) was vigorously defined on the 
arrived like lightning. He thrust at the | dande or the sky. 

animal vigorously with his iron trident.| Manidette had eyes only for the intrepid 
Pain made the bull wheel about and rush! horseman; she did not observe Alabert in 
immediately upon the herdsman—but he,|the background, who, with torn clothes, 
on his guard, received him on his trident.| bruised hands, and face scratched by the bri- 
The weapon entered deeply into the nostrils | ers, regarded her sadly. 

of the animal, who fled, full of rage, leaving} The muzzling began; the calves touched 
behind him a red track. lightly by the trident of a mounted keeper 


Motionless and benumbed, Manidette had | were separated from the herd, whilst other 
remained leaning against the large pine.| keepers, standing in the midst of the circle, 
Leaping lightly from his steed, the Keeper! received them, throwing them down on the 
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sand, and, seizing their budding horns, fas- 
tened the muzzle on their nostrils. As soon 
as the operation was finished, the animal 
shook his strangely-imprisoned muzzle, then 
fled into the pine wood, where his mother, bel- 
lowing, rejoined him. The females, with hag- 
gard eyes, sheltered the last calves, against 
their panting flanks, and each time a keeper 
approached to touch a fresh one, their long 
lowings resounded in the air. Some even 
followed their young into the midst of the 
Radeau, licked them tenderly, and looked 
menacingly on tre keepers who surrounded 
them. 

Disdaining the first act of the muzzling, 
which is only for the youngest calves, Bam- 
boche drank and jested with a handsome and 
lively wine-girl, who circulated the glass 
freely round her little cart. ‘ Now it is my 
turn,” said the young Keeper, when he saw 
that there were none left to muzzle except 
fine heifers, and strong, stout young bulls. 
Full of distrust, and having reached the most 
dangerous age, these young bulls menaced all 
those who came near with their firm-pointed 
horns. It was to Bamboche that the honor 
of muzzling these belonged. 

The peasants of La Camargue are so fond 
of the bulls that they never fail, whatever 
happens, to take their part. If a keeper is 
wounded, it is his own stupidity, “ just what 
he deserves,” they say—and they joke in- 
stead of pitying him ; but if to save his life 
he seriously wounds the animal who menaces 
him, there is general indignation: “ Poor 
beast ; what barbarity!” they cry. With 
Bamboche no accident of that sort was to be 
feared. Skilful, supple, endowed with Her- 
culean strength, he threw the bull so rapidly 
on its side, that nobody had time to tremble 
for either of the two adversaries. Withhim, 
they were sure the two difficult operations 
of muzzling and branding would always ter- 
minate in a satisfactory manner; and that 
in the bull-chases, after making the crowd 
pass through a variety of emotions, he would 
leave them equally delighted with his own 
skill and with the courage of the denizens of 
the marsh. 

The sense of security is the greatest pleas- 
ure that the hero of a dangerous scene can 
afford the spectators. So each of Bamboche’s 
successful operations was received with ve- 
hement applause. When the last bull was 
secured, and Bamboche on horseback rode 
round to receive the congratulations of the 
spectators, all the young girls ranged them- 
selves on his way, and clapped their hands. 
All spoke at once, and vied with each other 
for a word or a look from the handsome 
Keeper. Manidette, although the only silent 
one, was not the least enthusiastic. Bam- 
boche received the ovation with calmness 





and dignity. Habituated to easy conquests, 
he received these feminine flatteries with a 
careless mien. To the handsome Paradette 
alone he showed a little attention. Pleased 
with this preference, she offered a glass of 
Alicant wine to the Keeper, who emptied it 
at adraught. “To our better acquaintance!” 
said he; and followed by his bell-leader, he 
set off like an arrow. 

The muzzling being ended, every one pre- 
pared to return home. The mules were har- 
nessed, the asses yoked to the carts; and all 
set off on their way. 

It was a singular sight to see these cara- 
vans moving in all directions through the 
midst of the /andes and the pine-woods,where 
there was no track—the experienced eyes of 
the peasants noting slight marks amongst the 
rushes and furze in order to guide themselves. 

Alabert had rejoined Manidette. They 
walked quickly towards Sansouire. The 
Collector was sad and pensive, and the young 
girl often turned her head, as if to discover 
somebody in the marshes. 

In going from the theatre of the muzzling 
on the borders of the marsh-ground of San- 
souire, stands the Mazet, a poor hut, consist- 
ing of two divisions—a sort of shed which 
serves as a stable, and a kitchen furnished 
with an enormous fire-place for roasting a 
whole ox. There the proprietors of the stock 
give the traditional dinner to the keepers on 
the muzzling and branding days. The way 
to Sansouire lay by the Mazet. Alabert and 
Manidette reached it by night-fall. Para- 
dette’s small vehicle was standing unyoked 
before the entrance. It could not be said 
that the guests had risen from the takle, for 
they had never been seated, chairs being an 
unknown luxury in these huts ; but they had 
finished the last morsel of bread, and drank 
the last drop of brandy. The cheeks of the 
keepers were purple, and their eyes spark- 
ling. Separate from his grosser companions, 
Bamboche, by the side of Paradette, leaned 
with his elbow on the lower window-sill 
which opened on the lande. Manidette di- 
vined that their talk was of love, and she 
suddenly turned pale. Alabert proposed 
that she should enter the Mazet and take a 
little rest. 

At that moment Paradette cried: “‘ Here 
is the salt-maker with the green shawl. She 
is such a delicate morsel, that she will disap- 
pear under that handkerchief like a mosquito 
under a leaf.” 

Bamboche interrupted her. ‘“ Thou know- 
est well,” said he, “ that I do not like honest 
girls to be jeered. One whom I have saved 
this morning must not be teased before my 
eyes this evening.” 

Manidette thanked the Keeper with an 
expressive look, and went away sadly, lean- 
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ing on the arm of Alabert. From that day 
Manidette continued pensive. Brought up 
in a serene atmosphere, not knowing any 
happiness excepting of a calm and orderly 
nature, she questioned herself what singular 
charm an impetuous and violent character 
like that of the Keeper could exercise over 
her. She tried to forget him, and looked 
on her love asa crime. She was too sensi- 
ble not to appreciate all the obstacles which 
separated her from Bamboche ; besides, she 
said to herself that such a pale slight little 
creature as she was could never please that 
rough son of the desert; and for the first 
time she regretted that Providence had not 
given her a fresh robust beauty like Para- 
dette’s. 

However, one morning Manidette gayly 
retook her place at the casement ; her needle 
no longer lingered in: her fingers; a sweet 
smile played upon her lips. Berzile and 
Caroubie, who had thought that she was suf- 
fering from the effects of the fright caused 
by the attack of the bull on the day of the 
muzzling, returned thanks for her restoration, 
whilst Alabert, persuaded that reason had at 
length triumphed over a love the progress 
of which he had watched with a jealous solic- 
itude, was beside himself with joy. Fennéte 
alone shook her head. ‘“ The health of the 
soul is like that of the body ; when the cure 
is as mysterious as the disease, it is a seri- 
ous matter.” 

Fennéte was not mistaken. Manidette, 
having at length learnt that love is kindled, 
glows, and is quenched in the heart, without 
the will ever having power to feed or mod- 
erate the flame, resigned herself to yield to 
the feeling with which the Keeper had in- 
spired her heart: only, she would love with- 
out hope of marriage. She traced out cour- 
ageously a life of abnegation, and in that reso- 
lution found, once more, calm for her mind and 
rest for her soul. Desirous of sanctifying her 
passion by one of those acts, which, to pious 
souls, are indissoluble bonds, Manidette had 
resolved to vow fidelity to the Keeper on the 
altar of the Saintes Maries. 

Tradition asserts, that, after the crucifixion 
of Our Lord, Mary Salome, Mary James, and 
Mary Magdalena set forth on board a poor 
barque, crossed the sea, and landed in Ca- 
margue, at the mouth of the Rhone. Mag- 
dalena went into the desert of St. Beaume to 
weep for her sins ; the two other Maries, re- 
maining in Camargue, preached Christianity 
there, and caused an oratory to be built on 
the shore of the sea, in which they were in- 
terred. A Christian prince, in order to shel- 
ter their ashes from profanation, caused a 
church to be built on the site of their little 
chapel, which he fortified and surrounded 
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|with thick ramparts. This church, the first 


built in Gaul, is that of the Saintes Maries. 
A shrine built on a chapel above the choir 
still encloses the bones of the two Maries. 
Every year, on the 26th of May, the people 
go in pilgrimage to adore these holy relics, 
which only on that day are laid upon the 
altar. It suffices to touch with faith the holy 
shrine to be healed of every disease, and that 
every prayer should be heard. Therefore we 
may understand how from all parts of La 
Camargue the fever-stricken and paralytic 
resort to Saintes Maries for health, and also 
that women and girls pray there for their 
children or their lovers, Recollecting that 
to obtain the favor of the Saints it is custom- 
ary to make a votive offering to them, Mani- 
dette opened her wardrobe, took thence a 
pretty shell, and put it into a perfumed bag 
to place it on their altar. This shell was the 
most precious treasure of the poor girl—the 
Madonna’s Ear which Alabert had formerly 
found by the sea-side, and which it had been 
believed had saved Manidette. The young 
girl awaited the 25th of May with impatience. 
The great day came at length. Manidette 
had not told her project to any one. Busi- 
ness had obliged Alabert to set out the pre- 
ceding evening for Aigues-Mortes; but the 
damsel was not sorry to accomplish alone 
and free the act which would give her heart 
forever to the Keeper. She dressed herself 
in her best, and at break of day told her 
parents of her desire to go in pilgrimage to 
Saintes Maries. 

Fennéte approached Manidette, and said 
in a low voice, “I do not ask the name of 
him whom thou lovest ; but remember, when 
one makes a love-vow, it is for life. The 
journey is long : thou wilt reflect, my child.” 

Troubled at finding a part of her secret 
divined by her grandmother, Manidette went 
away blushing, whilst the old woman, never 
supposing that her granddaughter, so sensi- 
ble and so reserved, could be fascinated by 
a keeper, smiled to think that ere long the 
salt-works would reckon an additional work- 
man. ‘So sensible as she is, Manidette will 
have chosen some clever workman. Truly 
it seems to me that her pensiveness has co- 
incided with the absence of Pierrot, our best 
hand, whom illness obliged to go to his own 
village. She is certainly going to Saintes 
Maries to pray for his recovery. So much 
the better; he is a good fellow; I know that 
he admires Manidette; and, as there is not 
his equal for managing salt-pans, the works 
willrapidly prosper.” Happy at this thought, 
Fennéte took joyfully to her sweeping-broom, 
whilst Manidette, quite confused, turned the 
corner of the road from Sansouire. 
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PART III. 


MANIDETTE walked quickly. She soon 
lost sight of her home ; and since it was the 
first time she had been thus alone in the 
open country, she felt some degree of fear 
in traversing those bare plains, where her 
footsteps were imprinted on the sand with- 
out breaking the silence; but soon, happy 
to be able to think unrestrainedly of him 
whom she loved, she slackened her pace, and 
became pensive. It was spring; and, as 
often happens at that time of the year, pale 
clouds rising from the sea towards the sun 
tempered his heat, and gave to the margin 
those opal hues which are so charming. The 
distant line of the horizon melted into the 
sky; the rather harsh tints of the marshes 
were softened under light vapors ; and Na- 
ture seemed to surround herself with a po- 
etical veil. Manidette felt herself as much 
moved by the majesty of this grand land- 
scape as by the thoughts of love which agi- 
tated her heart. In this mood she reached 
the Mazet. The window at which she had 
seen Paradette talking and laughing with 
the Keeper was closed; the building had 
become sad and silent; but the image of 
Bamboche animated the deserted walls. The 
young girl seated herself opposite the case- 
ment, as if she again beheld the handsome 
Keeper there. The half of the journcy was 
accomplished, and she stayed some time to 
rest. The sun shone already with his most 


ness of her complexion by the contrast of 
the trinket, when a cry uttered suddenly from 
behind her made her lose hold of the pitcher, 
which fell at her feet. It was not broken; 
but the water ran out and over the sand in 
a stream. 

Manidette had not recovered from her 
fright before Paradette, seated in her little 
carriage, was within two steps of the Mazet. 
“ Ah,” began the wine-girl, jumping to the 
ground, “it is a pity to disturb you; but,” 
added she, taking possession of the bead and 
fastening it to her earring, “ learn, my dear, 
that in order to judge of an ornament it 
ought to be complete.” And balancing her 
head coquettishly, she listened complacently 
to the tinkling made by the touching of the 
drop against similar beads forming the neck- 
lace which adorned her. “I thought that I 
had lost my blue bead here,” added she, 
“and therefore I came to search for it on my 
way to Saintes Maries; but how did you 
happen to find it? You would not have 
come to the Mazet unless you had lost some- 
thing, or expected to meet somebody. Now, 
as I know no other than Bamboche who 
would give assignation here, it must be 
either that you came to rob me of my jewel 
or the heart of the young man,” said she, 
feeding her own anger. 

“T set out this morning from Sansouire 
for Saintes Maries, and if I am at the Mazet 
it is but to rest myself,” answered the young 
maiden ina firm tone. “TI found your trinket 





dazzling beams. From the Mazet even to 
the horizon a sheet of fine gray sand sparkled 
before her. Neither tree, nor stone, nor in- 
sect, broke the uniformity of that silvery 
carpet—nothing, but the innumerable par- 
ticles which composed it, and which shone 
separately like so many rivals. Fascinated 
by the luminous distance, the soul of Mani- 
dette seemed to float along with her glance 
over the dazzling surface. Suddenly the 
roung girl started ; she had just perceived, 

alf buried in the sand, a large blue bead. 
She at once recognized it as one of the orna- 
ments with which Paradette loved to deco- 
rate herself. Manidette picked up the bead, 
held it in the sunlight—by turns brought it 
near, and removed it from, her face. The 
bead, of a beautiful turquoise blue, charmed 
her. In this dangerous pastime a lively sen- 
timent of coquetry took possession of the 
poor girl. ‘ Who knows,” said she to her- 
self, ‘ whether, with such ornaments, I should 
not look as pretty as Paradette ? ” and hold- 
ing the bead with one hand to her ear, she 
held her pitcher for a mirror with the other. 
Bending over the rustic vessel, she tried to 
discover in the “ pretty” reflection which 
was pictured on the moist sides of the ves- 
sel of water the effect produced on the white- 


| by chance, and I expected to send it to you 
_by some pilgrim ; but I thought I might be 
| permitted, before restoring it, to try if the 
| jewel of a pretty girl would embellish me.” 

Regretting her unjust sally, and flattered 
by the modesty of the young girl, Paradette 
replied in a friendly tone, “ If thou lovest 
jewels it would be easy to possess them. I 

ad never looked closely at thee. Thou ap- 
pearest much prettier than at a distance; 
and I am sure thou wouldst find salters, and 
even keepers, who would be glad to offer thee 
pretty ornaments.” 

Manidette blushed: “ That is not what I 
wish. Ishall never wear jewels except what 
my own work may furnish.” 

“‘ Then, my poor girl, thou wilt only pos- 
sess them me $4 thy hair is gray,” replied 
Paradette, laughing ; “for, frail as thou art, 
thy earnings will be small. But it is late. 
Wilt thou ride in my little car? We will go 
together to Saintes Maries, and thou shalt 
see,” added the wine-girl gravely, “that 
Paradette can respect the notions of an hon- 
est girl.” 

Manidette hesitated. It seemed to her 
scarcely becoming to travel with the wine- 
girl. On the other side, she feared to chill 
her susceptibility just when her words de- 
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served a mark of confidence. This thought 
overcame her scruples, and she agreed to go 
a part of the way with Paradette ; but when 
they drew near to Saintes Maries she sepa- 
rated from her new friend, and accomplished 
the rest of the journey on foot. 

That day the town of Saintes Maries pre- 
sented a picturesque spectacle. Many pil- 
grims who had arrived the evening before 
were already camped on the shore; others 
had arranged a shelter beneath the ram- 
parts ; some, as in a moving house, were in- 
stalled in their carts in the market-place of 
the town; som of the fishermen’s tents, 
brought from the pool of Valcares, whitened 
the area around the church. Through slits 
of their torn canvas might be seen a poor 
little rickety family, who expected health and 
strength from the Saints. Not far from 
thence, ragged gypsies, with bronzed com- 
plexions and frizzled hair, took possession 
of a smail corner to set up their kettle, the 
only wealth of this nomadic population ; 
whilst the shrill and piteous cry of a wretched 
little shrimp, half hidden by woollen rags, 
made known that the journey had been un- 
dertaken for the sake of some poor cripple. 
Propped against the fence, a thin pale salter 
was trembling in the sun, whilst his wife, 
red and panting, perspired freely under the 
shelter of her large felt hat. Both, in vari- 
ous stages of the fever, chanted beforehand 
the hymn they would sing in the chusch. 
Jaundiced, withered, without hair or teeth, 
old Revenue Collectors, bent over their stick, 
wandered in the streets, awaiting the favor- 
able moment to pray the Saints to heal their 
sciatica. Peasant women from Low Lan- 
guedoc and La Provence might be seen there, 
some wearing the large felt hat of Mont- 
pelier, others the caquotte of Cevennes ; here 
the short gown of Nismes, there the coarse 
woollen cloth of Castres ; some were shaded 
by the coquettish hat of Nice, but the 
greater number were embellished by the fine 
corset and ribbon of the girlsof Arles. The 
sand of the plain had become an immense 
hospital, in which every one encamped where 
he could. Carts, on which hoops supporting 
a canvas cover formed a comfortable and 
portable tent, distinguished the richer of the 
pilgrims. 

The tower of Saintes Maries is not visited 
by the sick alone; a gay and flaunting con- 
course who bring joy and pleasure assemble 
there—the youth from the villages built on 
the other bank of the Rhone. Hawkers, 
with baskets of various wares, line the 
streets ; some offering to the devotees me- 
dallions, wax candles, or chaplets; others 
tempting the bachelors and maidens with 
toys and trinkets. 

When Manidette arrived before Saintes 
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Maries the bell slowly rang for mass. Slip- 


ping without difficulty—thanks to her slight, 
supple figure—amongst the lame, Manidette 
reached the choir, wax-taper in hand. This 
was the place formerly the site of the ora- 
tory of the two Maries: a crypt marks the 
oo whilst above, in an upper chapel, is the 
shrine which contains the relics. Between 
the crypt and the shrine is the sanctuary in 
which they come from far and near to kneel 
and pray. 

The chains which suspend the shrine sud- 
denly being lowered, the relics descended 
into thechoir. The propitious moment hav- 
ing come, by turns poor invalids, unhappy, 
afflicted children, and timid young girls, 
drew near to touch the shrine. ‘“ Holy 
Maries! hear our prayers,” said some. 
“Holy Maries! heal my son,” cried moth- 
crs. ‘“ Holy Maries! accept my vow,” mur- 
mured young girls. “ Assist us—protect 
us!” repeated numbers of the faithful in 
chorus, whilst others hung up their offerings. 
Manidette had fastened up the satchel which 
contained the Madonna’s Ear in the chapel 
of the Saints, and prostrated herself at the 
foot of the altar: ‘“ You have saved me from 
death,” said she, clasping her hands, “ re- 
ceive with my thanksgivings the confidence 
of ~ heart. I love Dentbadke the Keeper, 
and I swear by your ashes to be faithful to 
him.” She remained some time wrapped in 
thought; then she added with poe Seg 
raising her head, “ Now, may a curse come 
over me if I fail in my vow!” She arose. 
Her eyes being habituated to the dim light 
of the chapel, she could distinguish in the 
shade an old woman who muttered prayers 
between two stalls. At one of these stalls, 
dangled a multitude of scapularies which 
had been blessed on the tomb of the Saints ; 
on the other burned wax-tapers of all sizes. 

“Here are both for the living and the 
dead,” said the old woman in a low voice; 
“the one is the emblem of hope, the other 
that of remembrance.” 

Manidette chose a little seapulary of black 
cloth on which was sketched in white an art+ 
less picture of the Holy Maries. “ It shall 
never leave me,” thought she, hanging it 
round her neck; “for it will remind me 
without ceasing of the mysterious betroth- 
ment which unites me to Bamboche.” 

A large red candle was conspicuous over 
the second stall; and as the young girl was 
astonished at this redlike torch burning in 
the midst of the white clearness of the wax- 
tapers, ‘ This,” said the old woman in a 
contemptuous tone, “is the nine days’ offer- 
ing of the Herdsman.” 

“What herdsman?” asked Manidette 
quickly. 

“Ido not know his name,” replied the 
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old woman ; “ but I know that he does not 
frequent the churches, and that he serves 
the demon rather than the Lord.” 

“Then why this taper?” asked Mani- 
dette. 

“Tt mag that he has never known 
either father or mother,” added the old 
woman, becoming more communicative since 
the young girl had given a piece of silver for 
the scapulary. ‘‘ Not knowing whether they 
are living or dead, he causes every year a 
mass to be said for them, and nine wax can- 
dles to be burnt for the repose of their souls. 
It is two years since he came to express this 
desire to M. the Curé. I caught a glimpse 
of him as he went out of the sacristy; he 
was a handsome youth, about twenty, well- 
made, dark, active, and had a resolute look. 
Every _ at the féte of the Saintes Maries 
we find nine candles and the price of the 
mass beneath the poor-box.” 

“Here,” said Manidette, giving the little 
wax-taper that she held in her hand to the 
old woman, “I wish this to burn by the side 
of the Herdsman’s large candle.” 

The young girl had no doubt but that this 
herdsman was Bamboche, and she went out 
from the church full of emotion. 

The sun sank down to the sea, the pilgrims 
returned home laden with chaplets and me- 
dallions. On the square, noisy groups of 
youths and maidens arranged themselves for 
dancing. It was time to set forth, and Man- 
idette began her journey. With a joyful 
heart and light foot she walked with that 
equal and rapid step which indicates the ac- 
complishment of a long-meditated project. 
She felt proud of having given her heart 
irrevocably to the handsome Herdsman. 
Wholly engrossed with the charm of her 
thoughts, she glided lightly over the sand, 
without regarding the streamers of fire which 
the sun unfurled at his setting in the Med- 
iterranean—without thinking or fearing the 
evolutions of the horses and cattle who 
bounded through the marshes, she went for- 
ward, her eyes fixed on the lande as if to 
measure the space which she had yet to 
traverse. She would not have perceived 
Bamboche, who was seated on the skirts of 
a small wood of pines, if a mysterious warn- 
ing of her heart had not caused her to glance 
aside. The Herdsman seemed anxious. To 
the timid salutation of the young girl he re- 
plied by an abrupt question: “ Have you 
seen the Sangard ?” he asked. 

“ Peccaire!” answered Manidette, quite 
confused; ‘Ido not know what the Sangard 
is.” 

“You do not know the Sangard,” replied 
the Keeper, “the finest bull in La Ca- 
margue? He has been surnamed the ‘ King 
of the Marshes,’ and I was proud to have 
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him in my herd. When we are seen to- 
gether in the chase, even beforehand we are 
applauded ; for it is well known that Bam- 
boche excepted, every one will recede before 
him. Sangard has no fear either of the tri- 
dent or the bell-leader. He is the only 
marsh bull who has a white star in the mid- 
dle of his forehead. That star is the mark 
of a blow from a trident that I gave him 
when throwing him down for his branding. 
The wound bled freely, and ever afterwards 
the hair grew white. You see, pretty maiden, 
the keeper and the bull who have struggled 
together resemble two men who have fought 
in a duel ; they have measured their strength 
—they love and respect each other in a cer- 
tain fashion, unlike to any other. Well, 
Neng ig in the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
this bull, that I love as a friend, was so 
crippled by the thongs of the Spanish mata- 
dors, that he escaped, bellowing; and Dra- 
peau, my bell-leader, has not yet been able 
to find him. Sangard is announced for a 
sport which should take te next Sunda 

at Aigues-Mortes. All La Camargue will 
be there to see us contend together. To 
fail, when promised in the programme, is to 
fail in one’s honor. It will be said that I 
am afraid. If Sangard is not found here 
to-morrow, you may pray for me.” And, 
without expecting an answer, Bamboche 
leaped on his horse. “On, Drapeau, for- 
ward! said he, turning towards a large, 
peaceable ox who was grazing in the marsh 
close by. And he set forth through the 

lain. 

, A few minutes later, as she drew near to 
the Mazet, Manidette saw a heavy black 
mass defined amongst the bulrushes ; whilst 
an ominous hoarse rattling in the throat, a 
dull bellowing, broke the silence of the 
landes. She thought of Sangard, and ad- 
vanced cautiously towards the marsh. It 
was, indeed, the favorite bull of Bamboche. 
He raised his head, and showed by the last 
beams of daylight the tuft of white hair 
which, like a snowy crossing, was traced on 
the ebony of his forehead. Like a wounded 
giant, the king of the forest seemed waiting 
for death. Blood and sweat trickled over 
his flanks; covered with thick foam, his 
nostrils quivered convulsively. Wildly he 
floundered amongst the rushes, tinging them 
with purple drops or whitish flakes. Turn- 
ing a bloodshot eye towards Manidette, he 
began to bellow loudy. She quickly per- 
ceive don his loins the cords, which, ordinar- 
ily taken off when the day’s sport iso ver, 
leave only slight marks on the bulls, but 
which having remained on Sangard had 
cruelly wounded his flesh. She hesitated 
to approach the irritated animal; but he 
sank down and looked quietly at her. Man- 
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idette resolved to advance towards the 
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‘cover the small hut in the midst of the lande, 


colossus. She took some steps timidly, and | she wished she could find a pretext for goin 


ventured to put her hand on his bristling 
chine. Sangard did not stir; and, encour- 
aged by his attitude, she endeavored, whilst 
stroking him with her hand, gently to re- 
move the thongs (banderillas). It was a 
difficult operation; but her delicate hands 
accomplished the task. From time to time 


she managed to wet her pocket-handkerchief | will answer better than 


with the fresh water from her pitcher, and 
washed and applied healing herbs to the 
wounds of Sangard ; she tore her apron and 
made bandages to subdue the swelling; the 
coolness and the unctuous moisture soothed 
the animal’s pain. But a crowd of small 
flies buzzed about, and Manidette feared 
that her cares would be frustrated if San- 
gard passed the night in the open air. 

aressing the animal, now somewhat re- 
stored through her assistance, she managed 
to get the bull to follow her to the stable 
of the Mazet, which he entered without 
difficulty. 

When she retook her homeward way, 
Manidette fancied she saw a man’s shadow 
lengthen on the sand. She was frightened, 
and ran towards Sansouire. All the family 
were seated before the door of the cottage, 
awaiting her return with impatience. Ala- 
bert, who had gone to meet her, returned to 
the salt-works just as she arrived out of 
breath. After having explained, with some 
hesitation, the cause of the lateness of her 
return, by saying she had strayed amidst the 
lande, Manidette spoke largely of the grand 
mass at Saintes Maries—of the concourse 
of i noe and ended by announcing the 
bull-chase which was to be at Aigues-Mortes 
the following Sunday; but she made no 
allusion to her yow, nor to Bamboche, nor 
to the Sangard. 

“Thou art now almost as good as mar- 
ried, my daughter,” said Fenneéte, in a low 
voice, giving her the evening kiss; “ the 
Saints will bless the choice of thy heart. I 
can respect a secret, and I will say no more 
of thy mysterious engagement ; but remem- 
ber that I am old, and that I should like to 
know before I die to whom thou hast given 
thy heart?” 

For sole answer, Manidette hid her head 
in her grandmother’s bosom. The young 
girl did not sleep ; she thought of the means 
of returning to the Mazet—of the wants of 
Sangard—of the hope of healing him before 
next Sunday. 

The next day, as she went to the vegetable- 
garden to cut some herbs for her rabbits, she 
set down her basket and seated herself on a 
hillock which overlooked the garden. The 
weather was clear, and the Mazet could be 
seen from thence; and whilst trying to dis- 


thither. She was still there, motionless an 
in reverie, when Alabert passed with gun 
upon his shoulder. He stopped before her, 
“If you wish to go to the Mazet,” said he, 
in a natural though rather trembling voice, 
“‘ you will find there more salutary herbs for 
your rabbits. Those that you may get there 
e bran and hay 
which you lavish too largely.” 

The young salter went quickly to let her 
mother know this advice ; and a few minutes 
after, with basket on her head, she went 
quickly towards the Mazet. She found San- 
gard in a fair way to be healed. She again 
applied herbs to his wounds ; she washed his 
nostrils with fresh water; she passed the 
comb to the extremity of his long silky tail. 
The bull, who felt his vigor and pride come 
back, looked at his deliverer with eyes di- 
lated with gratitude. Yet the colossus 
snuffed lustily at the basket which Mani- 
dette had set on the ground. He quickly 
swallowed the small quantity of bran and 
hay which it contained. As she was joy- 
ously returning, she saw at a distance the 
Collector leaning against a mound. His 
eyes were tearful, and he made a sign that 
he wished to speak to her. She set down 
her burden, and seated herself on a hillock. 
He approached, and took her hand. “ You 
have vowed to the Holy Maries to love only 
Bamboche,” said he to her, in a sorrowful 
tone; “‘ you are, therefore, as his wife, and 
whether he espouses you or not, you will 
never marry another. I have no more ad- 
vice to give you,” added he, with melan- 
choly ; “ and now that you are the betrothed 
of the Keeper, I beg that you will forget 
anything that I may have said disparagingly 
of him. But in giving her love to one man, 
a girl may retain her friendship for another ; 
may she not, dear maiden? He who has 
cradled you in his arms, who has seen you 
grow up, and for your sake has never wished 
to leave Sansouire—he who has loved none 
but you, has claims on your confidence and 
affection. Why have you hidden from me 

our bold undertaking to heal the Sangard? 

n a fever of anxiety I have waited for you 
at the Mazet. Your reputation would be 
lost if it was known that you took care of 
Bamboche’s bull; but I shall watch that no 
one sees your approach. As I formerly 
guided your steps, and supported your fee- 
bleness over the sand of the landes, I wish 
now to follow and protect you in a new life. 
What shall Ido if [ have not the consolation 


of helping you to become happy ?” 
Manidette arose; and taking her basket 

in one hand, she held out the other to Ala- 

bert. ‘You shall always be my best friend,” 
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said she to him. “ It is true I love Bam- 
boche, who, perhaps, will never know the 
oath which binds me to him; but it shall 
be mine to teach you he is worthy of my 
love.” Without suspecting the torture 
which Alabert felt, she related to him the 
mysterious circumstance of the wax-taper 
in the church of Saintes Maries, and the 
details of her meeting with the Keeper in 
the lande. The young salter and the Col- 
lector walked slowly towards Sansouire, and 
whilst the maiden spoke with animation, 
Alabert, listened silent and surprised. “You 
will help me to heal the Sangard, you will 
accompany me on Sunday to Aigues-Mortes, 
and I shall love you as a brother,” said 
Manidette, embracing Alabert on the thres- 
hold of her dwelling. 

The young girl entered the house; but 
pale and trembling, the poor Collector re- 
mained standing at thedoor. Alas! thought 
he, must I also deprive myself of the inno- 
cent caresses which ever since her birth have 
afforded me so much happiness ? 

However, restored by the attentive cares 
of Manidette, Sangard had become again 
the proud marsh bull who made all La 
Camargue to tremble at his fierce look. His 
shining skin had retaken its ebony color, 
the white star shone with new brightness 
on his forchead, his eye darted sparks of 
flame, his nostrils smoked with the ardor 
of youth, his robust flanks rested or his 
iron-like hams. He bellowed no longer with 
pain, but with impatience and complaint. 
The king of the pine-forests was himself 
again. 

On Saturday evening, the door of the 
Mazet was opened gently and Manidette 
appeared on the threshold. Suddenly ap- 
peased, the colossus looked at the young 
girl with an extraordinary expression of 
affection, whilst his tail performed the mad- 
dest evolutions. The young salter had her 
apron full of ribbons; she decorated the 
horns of the bull with them, then opening 
the door, ‘‘ Thou art free, my beautiful San- 
gard,” said she to him; to-morrow there is 
to be the chase at Aignes-Mortes. Uphold 
the honor of Bamboche! ” 

Sangard, who a few moments before 
thought only of going to the marshes of his 
rustic kingdom, now stood motionless in the 
midst of the ox-stall, hesitating to leave it. 
Manidette, astonished, encouraged him with 
her voice, when suddenly the gallop of a 
horse and the bell of a leader resounded in 
the plain; a noise of unequal and clumsy 
steps were at the same time heard. It was 
Bamboche and Drapeau, who led the herd to 
Aigues-Mortes for the chase of the next day. 
The ‘sight of this black troop on their way 
to combat made sparks of fire flash from the 
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eyes of Sangard. He set out like an arrow 
\to join the herd ; but as the night was fall- 
ing, the Keeper did not see that the king 
of the marshes had retaken his place at the 
head of his wild troop. To recruit some 
more bulls, the horde thus coursed over the 
pine-woods and marshes. Increasing con- 
tinually, and galloping in the silence of 
night, this heavy cohort led by a single 
keeper had a strange effect. During some 
minutes a confused tramping interrupted the 
silence of the landes, then the desert returned 
to calmness and the night to tranquillity. 


PART IV. 


ALTHOUGH situated beyond the delta of 
the Rhone, Aigues-Mortes may be consid- 
ered the capital of La Camargue, for the 
nature around it presents the strange and 
monotonous features which belong to the 
Provengal island. Isolated in the midst of 
a marshy plain all furrowed with canals, 
Aigues-Mortes has only one way of ap- 
proach, which is raised over deep pools. A 
‘sort of tower called La Carbonniére, which 
‘formed part of the fortifications of the town, 
jis built in the middle of the causeway, a 
quarter of an hour’s distance from the town. 
‘It is in some sort the land-port of that an- 
cient city. Hemmed in on all sides by 
brackish marshes, salt lakes, and navigable 
canals, which like the threads of an cn- 
tangled skein are twisted round its walls, 
Aigues-Mortes, with the great tower which 
governs it and the thick ramparts which 
protect it, seems to have arrested the march 
of time on its battlements. Life flows 
evenly and tranquilly in that slumbering 
city. The convulsions of the centuries 
hardly come over its ramparts. Pale, mel- 
ancholy, and wasted by fevers, the inhabi- 
tants of Aigues-Mortes seem to bear on 
their features the sad reflection of the green- 
ish and monotonous marshes which sur- 
round them. One sole diversion has the 
power of drawing them from their habitual 
torpor—the saddened aspect of the town 
suddenly changes when the period of the 
bull-chases returns. Aigues-Mortes awoke 
joyously, one morning, beneath a summer 
sun. ‘The girls hed made theniselves smart ; 
the young people assembled on the grand 
square. From an early hour, vehicles of 
various construction wound along the cause- 
way towards the ramparts. Peasants clothed 
in their best dresses, who had set forth at 
dawn from their remote homes, arrived 
tumultuously at the gates of the town, 
whilst noisy groups here and there gathered 
to wait for those who lagged behind. As 
far as the eye could stretch might be seen 
those little two-wheeled cars called “ taps,” 
which are the carriages of the notables of 
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the neighborhood. Laden with women and 
children, old horses trotted over the sandy 
border of the marshes, whilst, mounted by 
keepers, their brisk descendants freed the 
reedy ground with the rapidity of an arrow. 
Instead of the tame and feverish pilgrims 
to Saintes Maries, it was a flaunting, 
sprightly population, who arrived gayly in 
little boats by canal, in vehicles by the road, 
or walking by the lagoon. 

The chase had already commenced when 
Alabert and Manidette arrived at Aigues- 
Mortes. It was not without difficulty that 
the young salter and the Collector could 
thread their way amidst the crowded barri- 
cades and place themselves on a cart already 

‘occupied by numerous spectators, amongst 
whom was conspicuous the lively Paradette, 
seated beside a handsome hussar newly come 
from Lunel. Many bulls and many keepers 
had already appeared in the arena, but 
Bamboche had not shown himself. The 
piercing glance of Manidette had, however, 
discovered him, lost and hidden voluntarily 
in the midst of the crowd. The Keeper did 
not know that Sangard had joined the herd. 
Humiliated, at not being able to tilt with 
his favorite bull, he kept himself aside, 
sombre and motionless, looking on in place 
of acting. Suddenly, a bull called L’Eufer 
was announced—a fierce and vindictive 
beast, which was the terror of the peasants 
of La Camargue. The hautboys gave the 
signal for a joust. Bamboche could no 
longer resist his fighting instincts. He 
leaped into the arena, and unanimous ap- 
oe greeted him. Blind with fury, 

‘Eufer immediately lowered his head to 
rush upon Bamboche, who, motionless, 
awaited him at one end of the arena. 
Every one held his breath, but the Keeper 
had so justly calculated the moment at 
which the animal would reach him, that, 
without changing his place, he took in his 
left haud the horn which almost touched 
him, leaned strongly thereon, and seizing 
one of the large feet of L’Eufer in his right 
hand, obliged the animal to fall full-length 
on the sand. The enthusiasm of the spec- 
tators was not slow. There was stamping 
of fect, and frantic bravos, which inter- 
rupted the games for a quarter of an hour. 

* Peccaire! He will be killed!” said 
Manidette, shuddering; and drawing from 
her bosom the scapulary of the Saints, she 
oficred up a short prayer ia a low voice. 
Drapeau at that moment came to fetch 
L’Eufer, who, confused and humbled, seemed 
to be lying like a block of black granite in 
the midst of the arena, 

The action of the young salter had not 
escaped the observation of the Keeper. 
“Without showing it in her countenance, 
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|Manidette knows better how to love than 


many women,” thought he to himself. 

The jousts followed. After having thrown 
L’Eufer, Bamboche reduced some other bulls 
to submission; but Sangard did not make 
his appearance. The last part of the sports 
were about to begin. Bamboche was deter- 
mined to leave the arena, and placed him- 
self near the cart where Manidette was 
seated. 

“Into the arena, Bamboche! into the 
arena!” was cried on all sides. 

Leaning against the cart as if exhausted, 
Bamboche did not stir. The timid young 
girl felt one of those impulses which only 
love gives. Jumping off the vehicle, and 
approaching the Keeper, “ Descend into the 
arena,” said she to him in a whisper, “for 
the Sangard has returned; he joined the 
herd last night.” 

These few words changed the countenance 
of the Keeper. From being sombre and 
sad, he became radiant. A few moments 
afterwards the Keeper was standing in the 
midst of the circus displaying his scarlet 
scarf, and making it float like a banner, 
Instead of reclimbing the cart, Manidette 
seated herself bravely on one of the benches 
which surrounded the arena. 

“You are foolish,” cried Paradette, dis- 
dainfully. 

“She who puts herself under my protec- 
tion is less foolish than she who denies my 
courage,” answered Bamboche. 

The amateurs were grouped in a body 
under the raised platform for the musicians ; 
the keepers took their tridents, and ranged 
themselves on each side of the entrance; a 
solemn silence reigned over the assembly, 
and all eyes were turned towards the door 
of the ox-stall. The Sangard advanced 
proudly. 

Bamboche was in a sort of bewilderment 
when he saw his favorite bull appear so 
beautiful and decorated—he whom he had 
believed to be dying in the depths of some 
marsh. As if to show himself to the whole 
assembly, Sangard walked slowly around 
the circus, tossing his head at intervals, 
swinging his tail, and breathing freely. 
When he came before Manidette, he stopped 
and uttered along bellow. “She is lost!” 
cried some: but, to the great astonishment 
of the crowd, the young girl smoothed the 
velvety fur of Sangard with her small 
fingers, flattered him with her voice, and 
adjusted the ribbons round his horns, whilst, 
like a faithful dog, the colossus licked her 
hands. 

“T understand all,” thought Bamboche; 
“it is Manidette who has saved my beauti- 
ful Sangard.” 

However, the tambourine sounded a mar- 
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tial trill, and the hautboy shrill notes. The ; 
two champions had placed themselves face 
to face in the lists. Motionless, and as it 
were nailed to the ground, the Sangard fixed 
his fiery eyes on those of his adversary. 
With light foot and supple body, ready to 
follow every movement of the bull, Bam- 
boche, in order to excite him, waved his 
scarf like a red cloud above his head. The 
remained thus some time, measuring eac 
other with their eyes. The Keeper first 
took the offensive ; with a provoking shout 
he a towards sengund, and before the 
animal was prepared he tore from his fore- 
head the large cockade with which he was 
decorated. “Bravo!” cried the crowd— 
and a leaned from their places to see to 
whom the Keeper would offer the trophy. 
More than one damsel secretly flattered her- 
self that she pleased him sufficiently to 
merit this homage. To the general sur- 
prise, he turned to the salter’s daughter, 
whom nobody thought of. 
* You alone deserve it,” said he, placing 
the cockade on her knees. 
Manidette, delighted, fastened the rosette 
to her handkerchief; but this was only a 
relude. All the ribbons must, one by one, 
e taken from the. bull. Going, coming, 
leaping, flying around Sangard, Bamboche 
seemed to sport with danger. As if on a 
spring plank, he rebounded from the soil of 
the arena, and every time that the affrighted 
spectators cried, “‘ He is dead!” he replied 
by throwing fresh cockades to Manidette. 
At length came the time when, deprived of 
all his ribbons, the bull was black and un- 
adorned in the circus as he was in the 
marsh. Bamboche had conquered. As soon 
as Drapeau had led Sangard back, every 
one descended into the arena to applaud the 
victor and to admire him more closely; but 
Bamboche stole abruptly away from this 
ovation. 
A few days afterwards, Manidette had 
walked as usual in the direction of the 
Mazet. Bamboche was there; he seemed 
to expect her. She wished to go away, but 
the Keeper took her hand. “ Little maiden,” 
said he in a gentle and serious voice, “ you 
would be surprised that I left Aigues-Mortes 
without saying a word of farewell; but it 
requires very little to injure a girl’s name, 
and what I have to say to you should be 
heard only by yourself.” 
Manidette, trembling, kept silence. Bam- 
boche spread his mantle on the sand of the 
ath. ‘Be seated,” said he; “you must 


“the best of my soul, that is to say, my 
esteem and gratitude, are yours forever ; it 
is you who have restored Sangard to me. 
Instead of behaving yourself like a feeble 
and timid woman, you have acted like the 
most courageous man; therefore, I know 
not how to thank you. I do not know how 
to express this to you, but I should not dare 
to love you as I have hitherto loved other 
young girls. The tenderness with which 
you inspire me is of another character. I 
tell you so, frankly, that you may help me, 
you who are good and sensible, to under- 
stand its nature. The sentiment which 
draws me towards you is so strange, that I, 
the gallant Keeper, as I am called, should 
not be able to tell whether you were beauti- 
ful or ugly; but this I do know well, that 
your sweet face pleases me beyond all 
others. You are young and delicate, and 
yet I regard you with the respect one has 
for a mother; you are a woman, and I have 
addressed you with the frank and free tone 
of acomrade. I have seen you only three 
times, and it seems to meas if I had known 
you from childhood. What is this mysteri- 
ous affection which makes a new man of me? 
Can you tell me? ” 

And Bamboche looked earnestly at Mani- 
dette, awaiting her answer. As trembling 
as the leaves of the clematis, which shiver 
in the evening breeze, the young girl twirled 
her fingers in the fringe of her shawl, and, 
lowering her eyes, remained silent. 

“T know that a worthy salter’s daughter 
can scarcely speak of love to a keeper, who 
has neither hearth nor home,” resumed Bam- 
boche with a pensive air, “and that usually 
she would choose a rich and quiet salter for 
her husband. Thus,” added he, with an ef- 
fort, “I truly think that friendship is all 
that I can ask.” And he paused again, in- 
terrogating the young girl with a look. 

The moon had risen in the heavens, her 
pale light had by degrees dissipated the rosy 
tints which remain so long in the sky in the 
' beautiful summer nights ; the marshes had 
renewed their greenish tones; the pools 
their whiteness, and the pine-woods their 
sombre aspect. 

‘*‘Good-by, Bamboche,” said Manidette, 
much troubled; and crossing her little shawl 
on her breast, she took some steps towards 
Sansouire. 

“There is to be a branding on the 1st of 
July, at the Brezimberg ; promise me to be 

resent,” said the Keeper, taking hold of 

er hand. 





@ weary.” 
The young girl obeyed without answering. 
Bamboche, who remained standing, contem- 
plated her with a mixture of tenderness and 
respect, ‘ Maiden,” said he at length, 


“T will come,” simply answered Mani- 
‘dette. Then, gently disengaging herself 
from the clasp of the young man, she glided 
| with a light step to the door of her dwelling. 
|Bamboche whistled to his steed, who was 
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grazing in the midst of a neighboring marsh, 
and springing on his back he set forth in 
search of his cattle in the valley of the 
Psalmodi. Manidette scarcely slept; she 
repeated a hundred times to herself the 
words of Bamboche; she hesitated, she was 
so happy, to comprehend its true meaning 
—but a fear soon came to damp her joy. 
This fear, which made her silent beneath her 
mother’s gaze, and caused her to shut up in 
her heart her love-secret as a fault—this 
fear, which made her weep long hours in her 
little chamber, was of the opposition which 
her parents would make to her marriage. 
“‘They would rather see me die unmarried 
in a corner of Sansouire than wed me to a 
keeper,” thought she. 

However, the 1st of July came. Early in 
the morning the young girl, standing before 
her little mirror, combed her long hair, which 
she arranged in smooth braids under her 
white hood; she carefully brushed her little 
shawl; then, quite pensive, she went down- 
stairs to the door. It was still early, the 
branding would only begin at noon, and 
Brezimberg was but a mile from Sansouire. 
Manidette, seeing that it was not yet time 
to set forth, seated herself on the threshold 
of her dwelling, and watched the sky with 
uneasiness. The sun would not shine that 
day. Heavy clouds, driven by a sharp wind, 
coursed in space like gigantic flakes of foam, 
whilst a grayish hue was spread over all the 
country. The horizon was enveloped in 
thick clouds, which veiled everything ; dull, 
and without shadows, the profile of objects 
was but vaguely defined on the diluted soil. 

Berzile and Caroubie closed the dams of 
the salt-works, extended large rush-mats 
over the tables, sheltered the salt-pans under 
fences of rushes, in short, endeavored to pro- 
tect their harvest from the storm which 
threatened; whilst, dragging herself pain- 
fully from the house, Fennéte went to draw 
the fish from the pond and shut up the fowls. 
Pre-occupied by a single idea, Manidette saw 
nothing of what passed around her ; her im- 
agination transported her to the Sauvage— 
to the branding—near to Bamboche ; and if 
she feared the storm, it was only for him. 
She rose suddenly, and running to her grand- 
mother to show her a great cloud which rose 
from the horizon and advanced towards the 
salt-works :— 

“Look at the marin which blows,” said 
she to her. ‘Look at the clouds; they all 
come from the sea, they will pass over our 
heads ; but it will only be a white marin.” * 

“ May it be so!” said the old salter ; “ but 
I understand,” added she sadly, looking at 

* A name given to cloudy, obscure weather, in 
which the clouds, motionless in the atmosphere, 
do not clash against each other, and bring no rain. 


the toilet of her daughter, “ thou wouldst 
to the branding ; and, therefore, thou think- 
est the marin will not be severe. Listen, 
Manidette ; enough of mysteries. I divined 
a _ of thy heart’s secret the day of th 
pilgrimage to Saintes Maries; but now 
wish to know all.” And the old salter stopped 


y. |resolutely before her granddaughter. 


“ Peccaire!” said Manidette, intimidated 
by the scrutinizing look of her grandmother, 
“ What can I tell you? Llove, it is true, an 
honest youth ; but I am not yet certain that 
he will marry me.” 

“Truly! What do you say ?” cried Fen- 
néte, raising her armsto the skies. “ Truly, 
I should wish to know who the salter is who 
would not consider himself happy to marry 
the maiden of Sansouire ! ” 

“ But, if he was not a salter” insinuated 
Manidette. 

“Ah! itis only a simple boiler” (camellier), 
responded Fennéte, “and thou art afraid 
he cannot come here on account of engage- 
ments which bind him to another salt-ground, 
Re-assure thyself. Thy father, thank God, 
will be still able to work for a long time to 
come; and although I know he wishes to 
keep thee beside him, and to be aided by a 
son-in-law, he will consent to thy departure, 
since such is thy destiny. Thou wilt return 
as soon as thy husband shall be free, and the 
daughter of the salter of Sansouire shall be 
in her turn the mistress of the place.” 

Manidette bent down her head, —large 
tears stood in her eyes. 

“ Thou dost not answer me! It is then 
neither a salter nora boiler. Can it be onl 
a simple digger ? ” said the old woman, wit 
a degree of disdain. ‘Speak, then; thou 
makest me sick. Can it possibly be some 
town-bred fellow? See what it is to send 
young girls to towns and festivals! Who 
would have said that Manidette, so simple 
and so modest, would have wished to quit 
her country home to go to live within the 
black ramparts of Aigues-Mortes, or the sad 
streets of Saintes Maries, and take to her- 
self, instead of her parents, an upstart who 
will despise them ?’ 

Manidette raised her head proudly. “I 
would rather drown myself at the bottom of 
Valcares,” said she, with vivacity, “ than 
change my salter’s coif for a lady’s cap, my 
round shoes for silk boots, my marshes and 
my pine-walks for sad walls—to give up my 
freedom. Ah! grandmother, you cannot 
think so!” 

Fennéte breathed again. “ Well! whom 
then dost thou love?” she asked in a soft- 
ened tone. 


 Alabert will tell you the name of my be- 

















trothed,” said Manidette, escaping. 
With his gun upon his shoulder, the Col- 
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lector was passing at this moment before the 
hut. The old woman interrogated him with 
an anxiouslook. “I suppose Manidette has 
not had courage to name him herself,” said 
Alabert. And taking in his own the hand 
of Fennéte, he sighed deeply. “ Wecan do 
nothing more,” said he, as if to console her 
beforehand ; “learn now, without too much 
chagrin, that our dear little damsel has given 
her heart to the herdsman Bamboche.” 
Some minutes elapsed before the old salter, 
surprised by this news, could utter a word ; 
then raising herself up, and clasping ecnvul- 
sively the arm of Alabert, “ You are mis- 
taken; Manidette cannot love that rover of 
the marshes,” said she, in a hollow voice. 
“No! the betrothed of our child cannot be 
that stroller, who, without purse, or penny, 
or scrip, sports with his life for a few bravos! 
No, I say to you, that man without a fire- 
side, who sleeps here or there, on the grass 
or on the mud, pell-mell with his bulls—who 
lives without God and without family, with- 





out a home and without a name—cannot be | 


loved by our little maiden!” 


ger towards the pine-wood of the Sauvage ; 
“look down there, and you will see whether 
I tell you truly.” By the border of a marsh, 
Manidette, her little shawl blown by the 
wind, walked rapidly towards the Brezim- 
berg. In silence the old woman’s eyes fol- 
lowed her, until she reached where the vehi- 
cles, whitening in the distance, showed the 
place of the branding. 

“Tt is true!” said she, in a stifled voice. 

At this moment, Berzile and Caroubie 
came in to breakfast. 

“In spite of the bad weather, Manidette 
would go to the branding,” said the salter, 
placing himself at the table. Fennéte looked 





at Alabert, and put one finger on her lips. 


“ After all, it will be only a white marin,” 
pees Berzile; ‘the féte will be very 
, and Iam not sorry that Manidette has 
gone. Pierrotte, the boiler of the salt-works 
of Badon, will be there; they will doubtless 
return together. I must have an understand- 
ing with him before the end of the season. 
My daughter does not seem to displease him. 
He is a fine fellow, laborious and docile. Let 
us drink to the health of the two, grand- 
mother,” said he, holding his glass to his 
mother. 

“You know well, my son, that it is not 
lucky to quaff to a love which the Church 
has not yet sanctified,” said Fenneéte, in a 
as voice, pushing away his goblet 
sadly. 

“Old women are all superstitious,” grum- 
bled Berzile. ‘“ Here, Caroubie,” said he, 
presenting the bottle to his wife, “ thou art 
younger, and shouldst not have such proes 
fancies; drink to the coming marriage 0 
thy daughter.” 

“We should first know whether Pierrotte 


? 


|pleases Manidette,” answered Caroubie, 
“ See,” said Alabert, pointing with his fin- | 


quietly declining the proffered toast. 

“Thou also refusest,” replied the sur- 
prised salter. “Ah! well; Alabert, it is 
for you to celebrate with me the betroth- 
ment of your ee added he, pass- 
ing a glass to the Collector. 

“T do not know Pierrotte,” said Alabert, 
hesitating, “and one drinks only to the 
health of those one loves.” 

‘Since it is thus,” said the salter, ex- 
tremely piqued, “ Manidette herself must 
settle the question this evening, and we shall 
see whether an honest girl can object toa 
project which will ensure her happiness.” 

And at a draught he emptied the bumper 
intended for the Collector. - 





Mr. Wiit1am CuamBers delivered a lec- 
ture last week in Glasgow, on Cheap Litera- 
ture, a theme on which, from his business expe- 


rience as a publisher, he is peculiarly well ' 


fitted to discourse. He began by tracing the 
history of cheap literature from the days when 
edlers dealt in cheap books, to those of Cham- 
s’s Journal, Once a Week, and All the Year 
Round. Mr. Chambers took a hopeful view of 
the future prospects of cheap publishing, and 
stated that he could see no limit to the demand 
for cheap books and periodicals, save what 
consisted in an ignorance of letters. 


A Votume or Travets, by Mr. R. Clem- 
ents Markham, among the Andes of Peru, in 
search of the Cinchona Bark, and among the 
Neilgherrie Hills of Southern India, whilst 


Superintending its planting there, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Murray. The cinchona 
tree produces the Peruvian or Jesuit bark, from 
which quinine is distilled. A few years ago 
;all cinchona was derived from Peru, but the 
Dutch have introduced the tree to Java, and 
j have more than one hundred thousand grow- 
‘ing. It has rooted with great success in Neil- 
gherrie Hills, and it is now proposed to form 
plantations in Ceylon. 


As an instance of Dr. Cumming’s popular- 
ity, we may mention that an edition of 3,500 
copies of his last book, ‘“‘ The Millennial Rest,” 
'was printed, and “the trade” at once sub- 
scribed for 3,350 copies, leaving only one hun- 
dred and fifty in the publisher’s hands. 
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GERTRUDE; OR, LOVE TILL DEATH. 


Rudolph von du Wart, with other cone 
tors, having assassinated the Emperor Albretht 
of Austria, in 1308, was broken on the wheel 
in the presence of Agnes, the Empress. His 
wife, Gertrude, spite of the cruel jeers of Agnes 
and her courtiers, climbed up beside him, and 
watched and tended him til he died, when 
his last words were, ‘“‘ Gertrude, this is love till 
death.” 


Listen, oh! listen, sweet! for I am dying, 
And well must husband all my failing breath 
Before the moments, now so swiftly flying, 
Have rolled away and left me close to death. 
All hope of mortal peace I know has perished : 
Each limb is racked by this long, awful pain : 
So the kind hope, which thou, mine own, hast 
cherished, 
Is as, I well know, Gertrude, all in vain. 
Listen, while I can speak, for I shall never 
speak again ! 


So! a short respite! Ah! my mind is dream- 


ing 
Of = dear past when first I sought thy 
ove, 

Knowing its worth, but then how little deeming 
The solace and the treasure it would prove ! 
How, tried by shame, by sorrow, and by an- 

guish, 
In spite of scoff and scorn ’twould pour a 
light 
Upon my misery, and never languish, 
Or lose a beam of its irradiance bright, 
Which cheers me even now within the shadow 
of the night. 


There is not in the page of ancient story 
A — whose good deeds more brightly 
shine ; 
Redounding to her sex’s praise and glory, 
For after ages, than, true wife, shall thine. 
ie love, in days of rank and splen- 
or, 
Thad a right to hope and claim from thee ; 
But in this dark hour thou art yet more tender, 
Unto the doomed assassin—I can be 
Almost in happiness, since from all change thy 
heart is free. 


Since the dread moment when the word was 
spoken, 
And thou the sentence heardst with face that 
paled, 
Which destined me, the guilty, to be broken 
Upon the wheel, thy courage has not failed. 
Thou, in thy noble birth and lofty beauty, 
Almost too high for common hopes or fears, 
Hast sacrificed all to thy wifely duty, 
And deaf to cruel Agnes’ bitter jeers, 
Hast kissed my lips, and cooled my burning 
forehead with thy tears. 


My strength is ebbing, but before confessing 
y gratitude to thee I cannot die: 
Life of my life, my own most priceless bless- 


ing, 
Thou who hast chased away each frown or 
sigh ; 
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As I look back, that happy contemplation 
Has power to lull my tortures and to claim 
Even in this crushed breast an exultation 
Spite of the blows that all my life can maim, 
Through joy and sorrow, Gertrude, thou hast 
ever been the same. 


Closer, come, closer still! I feel the dimming 

Thickening around my wearied, aching eyes, 

’Tis not with tears of woe that they are swim- 
ming, 

But rather in a happy peaceful guise. 
Farewell! farewell! my darling: not repining, 
My pain is over, and my latest breath =~ 
Falls upon thy loved brow—my head reclining 
On thy dear bosom—this is love till death ; 
Be that my farewell, Gertrude, this is love till 

Death ! Witiiam Reape. 
—Ladies’ Companion. 





DREAMS. 
Wixp wandering dreams! in dusky midnight 
stealing, 
Why wake ye thus the memories of the dead ? 
Spirits departed to our gaze revealing ; 
Forms that we loved ere life’s warm breath had 
fled. 
Ye cannot bring them back, false dreams ! then 
why 
Chase ye Sleep’s angels from their guardian 
watch ? 
Like doves fast fluttering from the hawk away, 
With quick despatch. 
Wherefore this mockery # 
Wild wandering dreams ! 


Wizards of night! were yon false phantom 
shade 
A form with life-blood mantling as of yore, 
A face whose lips, all trembling, half betrayed 
The secret that the eyes had told before :— 
Were the dear image summoned yesternight, 
(Summoned in mockery) by my side to-day, 
With beauty radiant as the stars of night, 
Or shimmering lights that on blue ocean play ;— 
Present in mortal guise as long ago, 
I'd curse the spell that brought her to me so, 
From starry spheres :— 
To roam with weary step this vale of tears 
Suffering life’s fitful fever through long 
years, 
Then withering go, 
Dying again ! 
Wild midnight reveller! if ye needs must 
come 
On stars quick tripping,—flash the soul away 
Where dwell the blest around the Eternal 
throne :— 
Show us Heaven’s raptures; paint Eternity ; 
But hovering earthward wake no memories 
here 
Of loved ones blest ! 
Let angels tell us how old Time speeds on ; 
How soon the scytheman comes, and we are 
gone 
To meet them there 
And take our rest! 
J. SCOFFERN. 


—St. James’s Magazine. 








